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Look what coal operators have done! 
Since December, 1941 they've opened 


186 new coal mines, 
producing nearly 500,000 tons of coal a day! 


A fourth of the deep-mine coal produced this year — 
and 60% of the strip-mine coal — will come from 
these new mines. That will total nearly 122,000,000 
tons. 


The men who operate America's coal mines believe 
in the future of coal. 


That's the kind of industry you want to sell, isn't it — 
one with confidence in its own future, with progres- 
sive ideas that include the best in equipment and 
methods, with money in the bank to put action behind 
that confidence and those ideas? 


That's the coal industry! And it buys huge quantities 
of machinery, pipe, electrical equipment, lubricants, 
wire and cable, safety devices, bearings, rails 
and a thousand and one other_ products. Ask the 
COAL AGE Market Research Department where your 
product fits. 


COAL AGE alone can do the job of taking your sales 
message to the men in coal whose voices count 
in buying. Over 13,000 of them buy and pay 
for COAL AGE every month to follow its unmatched 
editorial and the sales messages of its adver- 


tisers (well over 100 of them in COAL AGE alone!) 
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ENDORSE AND USE 
FACTORY s suiy FEATURE 


HOW FACTORY WORKERS LIVE AROUND THE WORLD 


HOW FACTORY WORKERS LIVE AROUND THE WORLD 
was published in July FACTORY. To our knowledge, no 
similar study has ever been undertaken by any business 
publisher. Its purpose was to provide new and simple proof 
of the freedom, independence and economic advantages 
our working men have under the American system. . 


Comparisons were obtained by personal interviews with 
workers on comparable jobs in the United States and 13 
foreign countries, by McGraw-Hill World News Bureau 
editors. They covered a wide variety of questions, such 
as wages, hours of work, living costs, taxes, foods avail- 
able, and luxuries (or lack of them). It is a dramatic story, 
abounding in human interest, filled with facts and figures 
that demonstrate pointedly how much better off the Amer- 
ican workman is. HOW FACTORY WORKERS LIVE AROUND 
THE WORLD is a 24-page section, with lavish use of 


pictures. 


This is written less than three weeks after publication of 
this July feature. Even that quickly, one fact has been made 
plain by the earnest response. Thinking Americans recog- 
nize a pressing need for such persuasive facts as this 
world-wide study provided. They endorse and eagerly 


Reprints of 


cooperate with business journalism that does so practical 
q@ job of giving widest distribution to this knowledge. 


m@ Hundreds of letters have come to FACTORY's editors 
from men in manufacturing management, govern- 
ment officials, leaders of commerce, education, 
labor relations, advertising, national associations 
and clubs. Parts of just a few appear on the opposite 


page. 


@ Now in its third printing, copies of HOW FACTORY 
WORKERS LIVE AROUND THE WORLD have been 
ordered in quantities — many high in the thousands 
— for widespread distribution in every state and a 
few foreign countries. 


m@ j$ Company magazine editors by the score have al- 
ready asked permission to quote, reprint or bind 
complete copies into their publications, to tell the 
story to their employees. 


m@ $|\Newspapers in cities and towns of practically all 
states have used the material for articles, editorials 
and syndicated columns under widely known by-lines. 





HOW FACTORY WORKERS LIVE AROUND THE WORLD 





cre available 





. . . Single copies free, quantities at low prices for distribution.) 
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The Economics of Industrial Advertising 


By JESSE H. NEAL 


66°F. HE Economics of Industrial 
Advertising” sounds appallingly 
serious and heavy. 

To cover all of the processes and 
functions of industrial advertising em- 
braced in such a broad subject would 
furnish the filling for a 500-page, gilt 
edged, leather-covered mausoleum. 

I have been an advertising manager 
myself in an industrial company, have 
heard the big boss say, “Business is 
booming—we certainly have a fine lot 
of salesmen on the road.” I have seen 
the sales manager called to account 
for a decrease in business, and heard 
him chant the famous alibi ballad: 
“There must be something wrong 
with our advertising.” 

I do not expect you to accept what 
[ have to say as authoritative, but to 
regard it as the humble contribution 
of a man whose only claim to your 
attention is the advantage of perspec- 
tive which he has enjoyed for several 


years. 


Advertising Not an Exact Science 


To begin with, let me hazard the 
assertion that there never will be an 
exact science of advertising and selling 
such as we have in astronomy, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry. The 
factors with which we deal are too 
variable, involving as they do all the 
complexities of human impulses and 
But thank goodness we 
have outgrown the stage when adver- 
tising was regarded as a species of 
legerdemain, and the advertising man- 
ager as a refined fakir, a combination 
of soothsayer, artist, and hack writer 
—in fact, as the chauffeur of the ad- 
Vertising Ouija board. We recognize 
now the need for a knowledge of 


emotions. 
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Fundamentals Rarely Change 


Several months ago Industrial Marketing’s editor spent a stimulating 
afternoon discussing the theory of industrial sales, sdualien and pur- 
chasing with Chauncey L. Williams, vice-president in charge of Sweet’s 
Catalog Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation, and one of the real students 
of industrial marketing. 

Talk centered around the functions of business paper advertising, sales 
promotion and catalogs in the order-production process. 

The editor was enthusiastic about apparent progress in developing a 
science of industrial marketing. 

Such ideas as “mechanize your marketing,” cutting the unit cost of 
distribution, and conserving the salesman’s time for the final assault were 
particularly appealing. For current promotion of such ideas holds great 
promise in educating management, salesmen and workers on the real func- 
tions of and need for industrial advertising. 

“At long last,” the editor ventured, “industrial marketing is getting 
down to a scientific basis.” 

“At long last?” Chauncey chuckled, and reached into his desk file to 
get a penciled, dog-eared copy of a little folder. 

It was a reprint of “The Economics of Industrial Advertising,” an 
address delivered in June, 1923, before the second meeting of the Indus- 


_ trial Advertisers’ Association, now NIAA, at Atlantic City. 


With the exception of mention of President Harding and a few figures 
that are now outdated, the speech might well have been written for 
delivery at NIAA’s Silver Anniversary Conference this year. 

Mr. Neal’s grasp of fundamentals is so sound, his theme so pertinent to 
today’s marketing problems, that we present his original address in full. 

Mr. Neal has now retired to 17 acres near Carmel, in picturesque Put- 
nam county, New York, after a distinguished career in industrial 
marketing. 

After newspaper editorial, advertising and circulation work in St. Paul 
and Omaha, Mr. Neal served as sales and advertising manager of a large 
building products manufacturer; as vice-president and general manager of 
a Cleveland advertising agency, and as sales manager of a group of busi- 
ness papers now published by the Chilton Company. 

During 11 years as the first executive secretary of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, he was instrumental in building the publishing group to a 
membership of 142 papers. “The Economics of Industrial Advertising” 
was one of many addresses he made before sales and advertising groups 
during this period. 

Later he served as general manager of American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion and as vice-president of Case-Shepperd Mann Publishing Company. 

We hope that industrial marketing men will find this pioneering state- 
ment helpful in approaching today’s problems. Reprints, in booklet form, 


our New York or Chicago offices.—Hal Burnett. 





may be obtained for 15 cents, or 10 cents in quantities of 10 or more nek 
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fundamental laws, for a sound basis 
of classified experience, for market 
analysis and research, and for the 
trained and expert judgment which 
will enable us to make intelligent de- 
cisions. The day of clairvoyance and 
the lucky hunch has passed forever 
from the ken of men engaged in in- 
dustrial advertising. 


Importance of Advertising 
from Industry to Industry 

The organization of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association was 
a step of greater significance than per- 
It repre- 
sented to me at least the dawn of the 


haps some of you realize. 


recognition to which you men are 
entitled. 

Let me illustrate my meaning with 
Figure 1. 

The lower section represents the 
final sale of any product to an in- 
dividual consumer, and the antecedent 
sales by a manufacturer to a jobber 
and by the jobber to the retailer. 

Practically all of the current litera- 
ture and books on advertising have 
been written about and around these 
transactions. Seldom if ever has any- 
thing gone back of these factors, and 
never until it was presented in a piece 
of our printed matter, have I seen all 
the limbs placed on a genealogical tree. 

Take a cotton handkerchief as an 
example: Consider the sales and manu- 
facturing processes which lie back of 
the sale which the retailer made to it. 

To make the retail store, there had 
to be building materials and interior 
equipment of all kinds, and of course 
this applies also to the jobber. 

The manufacturer has to buy raw 
materials, machinery, office supplies, 
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power, motor trucks, fuel, elevators. 
Perhaps he has a plant hospital and a 
restaurant. 

Then we get back to the textile mill 
which wove the fabric. It had to 
buy the raw cotton, buildings, an im- 
mense amount of machinery and fac- 
tory equipment, and all the other 
innumerable appurtances of such a 
plant. 


Going back a step further, we come 


to the ginning mill requiring more 
machinery, more power, and more 
equipment. From the ginning mill to 
cotton grower who buys buildings, 
fences, agricultural machinery, ferti- 
lizer, insecticides, live stock, vehicles 
tractors, trucks, etc. 

We haven’t mentioned the railroad 
at all, which is involved in each one 
of these steps, and you all know the 
material and equipment it takes to 
run a railroad. 

Now get this—each one of the pro- 
ducers mentioned as a direct ancestor 
of the handkerchief is the point of a 
similar inverted pyramid of antece- 
dent sales. 

So back of this movement down at 
the lower point, from manufacturer 
to jobber to retailer to consumer, there 
are perhaps a hundred or more move- 
ments from industry to industry. 

The sales and advertising costs of 
the finished article are therefore com- 
pounded of the aggregate costs of all 
of these movements of goods from 
industry to industry. The whole is 
equal to the sum of its parts. 

Even with this rough demonstration, 
doesn’t industrial advertising begin to 
loom rather large as a tremendously 
important factor in the distributive 
process? I think I begin to see it over- 
shadowing in a few years these two 
or three final sales down at the lower 
point of the inverted pyramid about 
which we have talked and heard so 
much. 


Opportunity in Industrial 
Advertising 

Do you not see that there are 50 to 
100 chances for the application of ad- 
vertising as a lubricant and stimu- 
lant all through industry to every one 
opportunity down at this lower point? 

This is why I confidently assert that 
the largest opportunity for advertis- 
ing and advertising men in years to 
come will be found in what you call 
“industrial advertising.” Its import- 
ance cannot be overestimated. 

Did you ever stand on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York and watch the 
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Figure | 
The solid black circles embraced within the 
dotted line represent the sales and adver- 
tising transactions upon which the advertis- 
ing world focuses most of its thinking, writ- 
ing and talking. The light circles represent 
the many antecedent sales from industry to 
industry which must take place before there 
can be any movement of goods from manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer to the indi- 
vidual consumer. Each of the light circles 
represents the point of a similar inverted 
pyramid of antecedent sales, and all trans- 
actions go back finally to original sources 
such as the field, the forest and the mine. 


movement of traffic? If so, you have 
seen the beautiful bronze signal towers 
all displaying the same signals from 
Washington Square to Central Park, 
and you could not have failed to be 
moved by the impressive sight of a 
solid, unbroken stream of vehicles 
moving as a unit over three miles of 
that famous street. 

I look forward to the time when 
merchandise will flow in a steady, un- 
broken stream from its source through 
all the steps traced in this diagram, 
with an alert, keen brained industrial 
advertising manager at each intersec- 
tion to line up and synchronize the 
signals of successful advertising. 


Distribution Costs 
Must Be Lowered 

Right now production has thrown 
down the gauntlet to distribution. 
The Honorable Sydney Anderson, who 
made that wonderful survey of dis- 
tribution costs, states that but 10 to 
17 cents of the consumer’s dollar, 
on a rough average, represents the cost 
of manufacture, and he is quite cer- 
tain that the cost of production and 
manufacture together is less than the 
total cost of selling, transportation 
and delivery. In plain words, it costs 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Historical Approach Adds 
Color to Inland Steel Film 


NDUSTRY is forever seeking to 

tell its story to the world. By the 
very nature of most industrial com- 
panies, publicity stunts are ruled out 
from the start. That leaves advertis- 
ing in all its forms, and honest, news- 
worthy publicity in the press, on the 
air, and on the screeen. 

Inland Steel Company knew that 
the story of steel manufacture, with 
its roaring blast furnaces and glowing 
open hearths, had been told and shown 
time and time again. True, there is 
always an audience for the colorful 
story of how this basis for America’s 
growth is created. However, Keith 
Evans, advertising manager of Inland, 
wanted something different. 

The question of just what could be 
different arose when the United States 
Bureau of Mines approached the com- 
pany with a request for a film on steel 
manufacture, which the bureau wished 
to add to its free circulating library. 

Inland immediately saw an oppor- 
tunity to achieve good public rela- 
tions, perform a public service and 
obtain good publicity. But Mr. Evans 
didn’t want to repeat the old standard 
story, and he developed and insisted 
upon an historical approach, or a hu- 
man interest theme. 

An outline was formulated: Present 
the history of steel manufacture, be- 
ginning with the methods of pre-his- 
toric times, and following with the 
major developments through the 
ages, climaxing the film with the mod- 
ern methods of production. That idea 
met with the hearty approval of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Atlas Educational Film Company, 
Chicago, was retained to produce the 
film. Then began’ what was prob- 
ably one of the most intensive periods 
of research, investigation and study 
ever undertaken in the production of 
4 commercial film. The technical ex- 
perts who contributed their knowl- 
edge had circled the globe in literally 
unearthing the history of iron manu- 
facture. The researchers exhausted 


available literature in scientific li- 
braries. Their studies revealed that 
there were as many confusing theories 
and conjectures as to how primitive 
man made iron as there were writers 
upon the subject. 

Dr. Henry C. Nichols, then chief 
curator of geology of the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, made avail- 
able his library of printed material and 
unpublished manuscripts by metal- 
lurgists, mining engineers, iron makers 
and archeologists of many lands. 
Among the more ancient treatises were 
several volumes which Herbert Hoover 
had translated from the original Latin. 

It was through Dr. Nichols that 
Thomas T. Read, professor of mining 
at Columbia University School of 
Mines, made available his services. 
By this time, it was believed that a 
program had been formulated, but 
Professor Read was sharply critical. 
With criticism he combined helpful 
suggestion. While no one knew defi- 
nitely how iron was first made in pre- 
historic times, he could show how it 
might have been done by illustrating 
a known method of primitive times. 

That was the start. But Professor 


Read went further, producing evi- 
dence that the Chinese, and not Euro- 
peans of the 14th century, were the 
first to produce iron castings on a 
large scale. His evidence was a pho- 
tograph he had made in a Chinese 
monastery, showing the statue of a 
lion, 20 feet high and 16 feet long, 
cast of iron in 953 A.D. That also 
established that cast iron, in the 10th 
century, was being produced in quan- 
tity. Stanley Marsh, then manager 
of the department cf inspection and 
metallurgy of Inland Steel Company, 
supervised the job and was helpful on 
current mill practices. 

Now a primitive method was 
known, and the problem became one 
of production. On an Atlas studio 
floor there was created a rocky cave 
with an overhanging ledge, just as that 
under which the primitive iron makers 
had worked. The furnace and the 
animal skin bellows which supplied 
the air blast stood the final test of 
authenticity: Iron was actually pro- 
duced in’ the furnace when the scene 
was shot. 

Through the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the researchers learned 
of one of the first blast furnaces in 
America in which iron was actually 
melted, as distinguished from the prim- 
itive furnace in which it was merely 
reduced to a spongy mass. It was 
at Hopewell, Pa., they learned, and it 
was there that iron was produced 
which was cast into cannon for Gen- 
eral Washington’s Continental troops. 

Correspondence with the National 
Park Service brought disheartening 
news. Restoration of the furnace, al- 


(Continued on page 136) 





In this scene from an Inland Steel Company movie, “The Drama of Steel,’’ made at the re- 
quest of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, iron-making is depicted in the early days of the caveman. 
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The Effectiveness of REPEATED ADVERTISEMENTS 





No single industrial advertising research study in recent years has attracted 
more attention and interest than the “Repeat Ad Study” recently completed 
under the guidance of a special steering committee of industrial advertisers, 


agencies and publishers. 


Interest in the economics of repeating good advertisements has been height- 
ened by rapidly soaring graphic art costs, and by the refusal of some creative 
men to accept the fetish that new copy and art must feature each insertion in 
a publication. Until the Repeat Ad Study was made, however, few adver- 
tisers could approach the problem of repetition on a basis of factual knowledge. 

Nearly 300 advertisers, agencies and publishers contributed $50 each to 
underwrite this comprehensive survey. Each of these received his copy of the 


complete study in June. 


A few of the highlights were made public at the NIAA convention in June, 
and were published by the advertising press at the time. Now, for the first 
time, all of the important findings of the committee are being published. 

In this and subsequent articles, Industrial Marketing will present the major 
conclusions of the Repeat Ad Study together with a complete set of charts 
reviewing the effect of repetition at various intervals on observation, reader- 
ship and inquiries. Only omissions from this series of articles will be technical 


research details published in the complete report to support the validity of 


the findings. 





OW many times can an advertise¢ 
ment be repeated effectively in 
the same publication? 

This persistent question arose during 
the 1945-46 winter when J. H. Thom- 
son, manager of apparatus and indus- 
try advertising for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, was studying his 
plans for the 1947 year. 

One logical move, from the stand- 
point of economy and efficiency, ap- 
appeared to be the repetition of cer- 
tain proven advertisements until a 
point of diminishing returns was 
reached. 

Mr. Thomson invited the Westing- 
house agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
and several publications to pool avail- 
able data to determine whether they 
could arrive at satisfactory answers on 
the number of times and the fre- 
quency with which advertisements 
could be repeated effectively. 

When all the information was as- 
sembled, it was apparent that the 
amount was meager, its validity ques- 
tionable, and that much of it consisted 
of opinions, rather than facts. 

At this initial meeting it was sug- 
gested that other advertisers might also 
need data on the value of repeating 
advertisements. The informal group 
then wrote a group of advertisers to 
see if they had any experience and 
viewpoints on the subject. 

Response was overwhelming, with 
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literally hundreds of industrial adver- 
tisers expressing intense interest in the 
problem of repeating advertisements. 
Subsequently, nearly 300 advertisers 
agencies and publishers agreed to spon- 





Steering Committee for 
Repeat Ads Study 


J. H. THOMSON, manager appa- 
ratus and industry advertising, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
chairman. 

EDWIN L. ANDREW, executive vice- 
president, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


secretary-treasurer. 
Research Section 


JOHN C. SPURR, director of re- 
search, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. 

JOHN C. MADDOX, research direc- 
tor, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


Members 


GEORGE O. HAYS, vice-president 
& general manager, Penton Pub- 
lishing Company. 

L. E. HONEYWELL, advertising 


manager, National Acme Company. 


LOUIS J. OTT, manager, advertising 
dept., Ohio Brass Company. 


PHILIP RUPRECHT, resident man- 
ager, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. 

HENRY C. SILLDORFF, vice- 
president, G. M. Basford Company. 


W. LANE WITT, president, National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 











sor a pilot study to see if an answer 
could be found. 

With backing assured, the original 
informal group expanded its member- 
ship to form a formal steering com- 
mittee including both large and small 
advertisers, agencies and publishers. 
The steering comittee is an indepen- 
dent group representing no one organi- 
zation. As the pilot study progressed 
under the committee’s guidance, it be- 
came apparent that a complete research 
project could be completed with a 
budget of approximately $20,000. The 
committee, therefore, proceeded with 
the full study, relying on the sale of 
additional copies of the final study at 
$50 each, and on larger guarantees 
from several of the original sponsors, 
to finance the increased budget. 

A limited number of copies of the 
complete report are still available at 
$50. They may be obtained from Ed- 
win L. Andrew, secretary-treasurer of 
the Repeat Ad Committee, 1501 Eu- 
clid Ave., Cleveland 15, 0. 
Objectives of Study 

The steering committee established 
the following objectives for the repeat 
ad study: 

1. To compare the relative observa- 
tion and readership of repeated adver- 
tisements with the original insertion. 

2. To determine the relative obser- 
vation and readership of repeated ad- 
vertisements after various time inter- 
vals. 

For use throughout the study, the 
term observation is defined as the per 
cent of the total readers interviewed 
who said they remembered having seen 
a given advertisement. 

Readership is defined as the per cent 
of total readers who said they had read 
half or more of the main text in a 
given advertisement. 

These objectives were established to 
determine the value of repeating ad- 
vertisements in business publications, 
and, therefore, make more effective use 
of their advertising funds. The study 
is confined to these objectives. No at- 
tempt was made to measure the sales 
effectiveness of advertisements, or ‘0 
compare them one with another. 

All readership and observation "g- 
ures have been computed on a rela/ive 
basis. No results are given on the 2b- 
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solute or total readership of advertise- 
ments. Instead, all results for repeat 
ads appear in relation to the readership 
(or observation) of the first insertions. 
The first insertion is assigned a base in- 
dex of 100. Subsequent index num- 
bers center entirely on the relative in- 
crease or decrease in the readership of 
an advertisement when it is repeated 
in the same publication. 


How Study was Made 


Because of time and financial limi- 
tations, the study was confined to an 
intensive investigation of one weekly 
publication, Steel, and one monthly, 
Product Engineering. 

The field work, tabulating and an- 
alysis were conducted by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Research Department. 

According to the research directors, 
John C. Spurr and John C. Maddox, 
the relative readership of repeated ads 
for one weekly should apply to any 
other weekly, and those for a monthly 
to any other monthly. 

More than a score of industrial ad- 
vertisers co-operated with the commit- 
tee in repeating their advertising in 
Steel and Product Engineering, accord- 
ing to cyclical patterns established by 
the research staff. The publications 
cooperated by scheduling the repeated 
advertisements in approximately the 
same position in each issue. 
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The above chart shows the rapid and marked 
increase in observation for advertisements 
appearing every week for four weeks in Steel. 
This curve is due to the high recollection 
of the advertisement because of the short 
time interval. The study did not develop 
sufficient data to establish a clear pattern 
of readership at weekly publication intervals. 











MAJOR CONCLUSIONS ON REPEATED ADS 


|. A given advertisement secures attention from a random sample of those 
who read the publication in which it appears. 


2. When an ad is repeated, it is seen and read by at least an equal number of 
new readers or readers who do not recall seeing it before. This holds true 
regardless of frequency of insertion in either a weekly or monthly publication. 

As the time interval between repeated advertisements increases, the recol- 
lection of previous appearances decreases to the extent that: 


3. In a weekly publication, ads repeated at four weeks, or longer, intervals 
have little accumulated recollection of previous appearances and have approxi- 


mately the same effect as the orig- 
inal insertion. 


4. In a monthly publication, ads re- 
peated at four or five month intervals 
have little or no accumulated recol- 
lection of previous appearances and 
have approximately the same effect 
as the original insertion. 


5. Regardless of frequency of inser- 
tion (in either a weekly or monthly) 
the general effect of repeating an ad 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 
The accumulated recollection of pre- 
vious appearances is high for ads 
repeated frequently and is negligible 
for ads repeated infrequently. 


To determine the extent to which 
various time intervals influence read- 
ership of repeated advertisements, var- 
ious groups of ads were repeated in the 
following patterns: 


Steel (Weekly) 
1. Every week for four weeks 
(52-time schedule). 

2. Every other week for four 

insertions (26-time schedule). 

3. Every fourth week for four 

insertions (13-time schedule). 

1. Every month for four months 
(12-time schedule). 

2. Every other month for three 
insertions (6-time schedule). 

3. Every third month for two 
insertions (4-time schedule). 

The steering committee and the re- 
search directors took a number of pre- 
cautions to insure the validity and re- 
lizbility of the survey, and to verify 
the performance of field interviewers. 
The following are typical of these safe- 
guards: 

1. The repeated advertisements 
tabulated in the study did not ap- 
pear in any other publication but 
Steel or Product Engineering dur- 
ing the life of the survey. 

2. Repeated advertisements were 
placed in the same relative position 
for each insertion. 
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INSERTION REPEAT REPERT REPERT 


eg New readers or readers who do not 
recall seeing previous insertion. 


one Accumlated recollection of 
previous appearances. 








3. The research directors selected 
a closely-controlled cross section of 
readers for each publication on the 
basis of industry, functional classi- 
fication, and geographical location. 
Two hundred or more readers were 
interviewed for every issue study, 
resulting in a total of 2,868 com- 
pleted and bona fide interviews in 
the entire survey. Interviews were 
conducted in 27 cities. In the opin- 
ion of the research staff, the number 
of interviews was sufficient to as- 
sure accuracy and stability of the 
results. 

4. To insure that the survey 
measured readership under normal 
reading conditions, the readers were 
not warned in advance that they 
were to be questioned regarding 
their readership of the publication. 
Except for special calls to determine 
the rate of forgetfulness, no reader 
was called on more than once. 

§. Interviews were conducted 
just prior to the receipt of the sub- 
sequent issue to avoid confusion 
with ads repeated in the following 
issue. 

6. Interviewers took readers 
through the entire issue of the pub- 
lication being checked, determining 
the readership of all full-page ad- 
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vertisements, thus insuring that the 
readers were not aware that any 
particular ads in the issue were be- 
ing studied. 

7. Inquiry records were obtained 
on as many advertisements as possi- 
ble to crosscheck the validity of the 


results and the extent to which they 
reflect memory of the advertisement 
from previous appearances in the 
publication. The directors also an- 
alyzed such factors as recollection, 
forgetfulness, new readers, late 
starters, etc., which might apply 


to the audience and to the schedule 
of advertisements under considera- 
tion. 

8. Several “‘confusion tests” were 
made to determine the proportion of 
mis-identification of advertisements 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The above chart shows the pattern of observation of identical ader- 
tisements appearing at two week interals for four insertions (cycle 2) 
in Steel. Note that the progressive increase in observation for ads 
appearing every other week is at a less rapid rate, and does not 
reach as high a level as does the increase for copy repeated weekly. 


This chart roveals the pattern of readership of identical advertise- 
ment appearing at two week intervals for four insertions (cycle 2) 
in Steel. Here the reader may note that readership at every other 
week intervals follows the same general pattern as observation except 
the fourth insertion, which drops off slightly, approaching the base. 
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Here is the observation pattern for identical adertisements appear- 
ing every fourth week for four insertions in Steel (cycle 3). This 
chart shows litle or no accumulated recollection of previous ads. 


The readership of advertisements appearing every four weeks for four 
insertions (the normal 13-time cycle) in Steel shows the pract al 
elimination of any recollection of previous insertions a month later. 
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Selling Industrial Products... 
with the Accent on Selling’ 


HE critical shortages of materials 

and supplies during the war by 
underlining the importance of the pur- 
chasing function, accelerated the trend 
toward more “scientific” procurement 
policies and practices. Add to this the 
fact that we are bound to have a 
buyers’ market soon—the economic 
authorities only differ as to the tim- 
ing—and the question is warranted: 
Are sales managers and salesmen who 
sell to industrial purchasers keeping 
pace with developments? 

I doubt if they are. And when I 
say that, I am not thinking of the 
softness that characterizes many sales 
organizations. as the result of easy 
selling over the past few years; that 
condition is obvious. No, I am think- 
ing of a more fundamental weakness, 
which existed even before the war— 
the failure to analyze the nature of 
the selling function in industrial mar- 
keting. This in turn has led to two 
common assumptions, which it seems 
to me are dangerously misleading: 


1. The belief that, because in- 
dustrial purchases are made for 
specific purposes which are already 
definite in the buyer’s mind, there 
is little scope for techniques of 
persuasion. 

2. The feeling that selling indus- 
trial products is somehow basically 
different from selling life insurance, 
automobiles, vacuum cleaners and 
canned tuna fish to consumers. 


In a sense, of course, the assumptions 
are related, but they crop up in these 
two different forms, and as such they 
are likely to have two different kinds 
of dangerous effect. Let’s look at them 
separately. 


Purchasing Agent Should 
Use Logic 

How definite is the buyer’s con- 
cept of what he wants to buy? That 
is the first question. Theoretically, 
of course, the purchasing agent (or 
the man who does the buying, what- 
ever his title) should be entirely logi- 
cal in his buying—so much so that he 


By EDWARD C. BURSK 
Managing Editor, 
Harvard Business Review, 
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would perhaps deserve the reputation 
of hard-headedness that he has often 
been given by unsuccessful salesmen. 
If product A and product B are of 
the same quality, and B is one cent 
cheaper, he ought to buy B. But of 
course quality is not always the same, 
and so the task of deciding what to 
buy becomes more complicated. Even 
so, there still is not too much reason 
to give up logic. If product C will 
last half as long as product D, yet 
only costs one-quarter as much, then 
product C should be the best buy for 
the company. But of course quality 
price is not so simple to figure as that, 
and here is where judgment and dis- 
cretion begin to crowd logic. 


Products Are Integral Parts 


For one thing, most industrial prod- 
ucts, from heavy equipment to lubri- 
cating oils, are used only as integral 
parts of a whole process; and their 
actual quality must be considered as a 
function of the whole process. Thus 
(to take an extreme case), a piece of 
belting that otherwise is a good buy 
can cost 10 times or 100 times its pur- 
chase price if its failure halts produc- 
tion. For another thing, most products 
have points of superiority over com- 
peting products, but they are different 
and usually contradictory points. 
Thus, one tool may cut to slightly 
closer tolerances, while another may 
be worked at a little higher speed. 
Notice, too, that I used the words 
“slightly” and “little.” The points of 
superiority are often quite minor. 

Other complicating factors are 


these: 


1. The intangible benefits of par- 
ticular products arising from the 
services which their manufacturers 
give: speed of delivery, handling of 
complaints, technical advice, and 
sO on. 
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2. The preferences of the shop 
personnel who are going to use the 
products bought—often illogical, 
but none-the-less real in their effect 
on how the products will perform. 

3. The over-all difficulty of 
measuring quality differences pre- 
cisely, let alone weighting them for 
comparison when they apply to dif- 
ferent aspects of a product and re- 
ducing them to a common dollar- 
and-cents denominator. 


The net result is that the purchas- 
ing official whom the salesman calls on 
should be open to suggestions of al- 
ternatives—and thus to persuasion. 
Of course he may not appear to be; 
he may say he knows definitely what 
he wants, and he may even be armed 
with ironclad specifications. In many 
instances this merely reflects the fact 
that he is not himself given any re- 
sponsibility in the company, but orders 
exactly what the shop requisitions, 
even to choice of source. In such a 
case, the salesman must use his own 
ingenuity to get to the man who 
really makes decisions on the product 
he sells, although it usually pays divi- 
dends to sell the purchasing agent, too. 
But, in any event, either in the pur- 
chasing agent’s office or somewhere in 
the plant, there should be this focal 
point of uncertainty, of openness to 
suggestions, and any appearance to the 
contrary is nothing but a front. 


Penetrating the Front Office 


The question then arises of how to 
penetrate the front. To the extent 
that it is accepted at face value, how 
can the salesman proceed except along 
the lines of reciprocity, entertainment, 
or even bribery? The thinking runs 
like this (if, indeed, it actually is ever 
thought out): The purchaser knows 
what he wants; I can’t get him to buy 
simply on the merits of my proposi- 
tion; I’ll have to go at him from an- 
other angle. Or else an attitude of 
complete helplessness is indicated. I'll 
keep on making calls not expecting a 
sale, and maybe just by chance some- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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For the benefit of a group of construction equipment dealers attend- 
ing the recent Associated Equipment Distributors annual convention 
in Chicago, an operator (left) demonstrates quick change attachments 
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to Warner & Swasey's new multi-purpose earthmover, the Gradal! 
Versatility of the machine is illustrated in this operation (right) 
showing the Gradall filling a pipe trench which it previously dug 








Extending Precision Methods to t 


By WILSON B. FISKE 


ACHINE tool builders in general 

and Warner & Swasey Company 
in particular have long been known 
for engineered selling as well as en- 
gineered production. The hit-or-miss 
methods encountered in some fields 
are seldom found here, for step by 
step, the marketing procedure is one 
of rationalized planning—of fitting a 
tailored product to an exacting need. 
Consequently, when a machine tool 
manufacturer steps over into another 
product -field and develops a separate 
marketing program to fit that prod- 
uct, the program deserves far more 
than passing attention. 

The job which Warner & Swasey 
did during the war is so well known 
that it needs no special mention here. 
The wartime record not only em- 
braced a plant expansion program and 
a feverish pace in production, but it 
encompassed an advertising campaign 
which won national acclaim. And, 
with it all, the company recognized a 
future responsibility—a desire to keep 
the plant going, even though it was 
built up beyond the peacetime need for 
machine tools. While continuing the 
machine tool business as its basic en- 


The panel on the right includes a two-color 
spread, a black and white ad and two pages 
from a Warner & Swasey brochure. 
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terprise, the company reached out for 
product diversification. 

Looking back over the develop- 
ments, we can readily detect the engi- 
neered approach to the problem—the 
long-term view, the reasoned steps, the 
practical decisions, and the carefully 
built-up program. 

Even while the company’s swollen 
plant poured forth Uncle Sam’s needs 
in an unbroken stream, the long-term 
planners were at work. Throughout 
the war, in fact, Warner & Swasey’s 
planning 
studying the peacetime possibilities in 
fields allied to machine tools. In an- 
alyzing prospective products which 


postwar committee was 








might be added to the line, the com- 
pany was guided by three considera- 
tions. First, any product accepted must 
be of a type to benefit most by Warner 
& Swasey facilities, experience, and 
Second, the product 
must be one in which engineering skill, 
excellence of design, and precision 
quality would be important. And, 
third, the product should, if possible, 
be one which might help in smooth- 
ing out the economic cycles which 


workmanship. 


occur in the machine tool industry. 
Space in the company’s advertising 
was utilized to extend an invitation 
to designers and engineers to consult 
Warner & Swasey with respect to pro- 
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duction of new precision-built ma- 
chinery that this long established ma- 
chine tool builder might manufacture. 
And proposals started coming in im- 
mediately. In all cases, the products 
were scrutinized with extreme care to 
determine the possibilities, both from a 
manufacturing and a sales standpoint. 

Thus far, the company has made an 
entry into entirely new markets with 
products in the construction and 
textile fields, all well adapted to 
Warner & Swasey’s facilities and skill 
in the machinery field. The first two 
of these—the “Gradall” earth moving 
machine for the construction field, 
and the “Aveco” knitting machine, 
manufactured for the American Vis- 
cose Corporation, were introduced at 
the first Mid-America Exposition in 


thi .struction 


Cleveland in 1946. Another textile 
unit, the “Pin Drafting” machine, 
was announced soon thereafter. The 
“Aveco” unit offers new elements of 
accuracy, precision, and speed in the 
knitting of rayon yarn. The “Pin 
Drafting” machine is a processing unit 
for the manufacture of worsted yarns, 
delivering high speed production with 
extreme accuracy of performance. 
Two months ago the company dis- 
closed that it is building pilot models 
of a new and revolutionary “weaving 
machine” based on Swiss design for 
which Warner & Swasey has the 
American rights. Like the company’s 
other products, these new machines 
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will be added to the line only after 
they have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion their efficiency and value. So far, 
the experimental operations with Swiss 
machines have been proceeding satis- 
factorily, and it is expected that the 
company will have pilot models out 
before the end of 1947, with deliveries 
early in 1949. 

The status of Warner & Swasey’s 
new products, to be added as an ad- 
junct to its regular machine tool busi- 
ness, was well brought out for com- 
pany stockholders in the organization’s 
annual report Dec. 31, 1946, issued a 
few months ago. The extension of 
activities into other fields outside the 
machine tool industry is recognized 
as a vital new step for this tool builder, 
and the precision of its manufacturing 


Field 


methods is likewise evident in its mar- 
keting program. 

Because the company is farther 
along with its marketing program on 
“Gradall” than any other of its new 
products, the steps taken in this field 
are most interesting at the present 
time. Here is a case of the machine 
tool builder stepping over into the con- 
struction field with a multi-purpose 
earth mover for grading, trenching, 
excavating, pavement ripping, snow 
removal, filling, and various other 
functions. Versatility, dexterity, and 
precision are the terms applied. Here 
is a machine which is radically new in 
its concept—a machine that combines 





Samuel F. Beatty, Jr., veteran operator 
in the construction equipment field, is as- 
sistant sales manager of Warner & Swasey 
in charge of the Gradall Division. Before 
joining Warner & Swasey, he worked for 
Austin Western Road Machinery Company, 
and later operated his own distributorship. 


the features of a number of other con- 
struction machines. 


Designed by a contractor, the ma- 
chine has been in production since 
October, 1946, following several years 
of development and performance test- 
ing. Today the perfected unit features 
a 24-foot telescoping boom which 
accommodates a variety of working 
tools. The boom is trunnion mounted 
on a rotating turntable carried on a 
large truck chassis. Readily trans- 
portable and highly maneuverable, the 
unusual design permits almost uni- 
versal motion of the tool. All hy- 
draulically operated, the machine’s 
sensitive controls permit the speedy 
completion of precision grading and 
earth removing which formerly could 
only be performed by hand labor. 

The first step in building a distribu- 
tion organization for ‘“Gradall” equip- 
ment was to select a man thoroughly 





familiar with the construction indus- 
try to head up sales. Accordingly, the 
company reached out and secured 
Samuel F. “Pete” Beatty, Jr., long 
experienced in the construction equip- 
ment field, to take charge of the 
Gradall Division of Warner & Swasey. 
Mr. Beatty covered virtually the 
whole United States during a 10-year 
association with Austin Western 
Road Machinery Company, and later 
operated his own distributorship. To- 
day he is assistant sales manager of 
Warner & Swasey in charge of the 
Gradall Division. 

Initially, the company also selected 
various experienced operators and serv- 
ice people from the outside, and with 
this nucleus, it began singling out its 
own employes for training in the 
Gradall Division. A definite training 
program has been set up, and all 
Warner & Swasey participants learn 
both demonstrations and service, al- 
though ultimately each trainee will 
serve in one field or the other. 


Actual Sales Calls Made 


The next step was to organize dis- 
tributors throughout the country to 
handle Gradall sales and service. In 
this project, the field of established 
heavy equipment and road machinery 
distributors was reviewed to select 
specialists in earth-moving equipment. 
It is a peculiarity of this field that, 
although most distributors handle both 
earthmoving and concrete machinery, 
a specific organization will usually con- 
centrate on one class or the other. 

In getting the organization set up, 
a choice of several distributors was 
made in each area, and the prospective 
distributors were then called on. In 
each case, the Warner & Swasey man 
made actual sales calls on prospective 
customers with the distributor’s men, 
to gauge capability and enthusiasm. 
A final choice was made for the best 
sales coverage of the territory, along 
with adequate service facilities. In the 
equipment field, highly 
important, almost outweighing sales 


service 1s 


activity. 

The first few demonstrations were 
carried out for the distributor with 
Warner & Swasey crews, and manu- 
facturer’s aid continues to be available 
to help close sales and for educational 
purposes. Because Gradall is such a 
radical piece of equipment, the com- 
pany highly recommends to the dis- 
tributor the purchase of a demonstra- 
tion model. Currently the company 


is staging demonstrations in the South, 
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as much to convince the distributors 
that demonstration models are worth 
while as to sell the product. 

Under the marketing system set up, 
the distributor buys and sells machines 
in his own name and is not used as a 
mere agent. The company provides 
him with a worth while margin in 
return for sharing the sales and in- 
ventory responsibility. 


Advertising Program 


In order to properly introduce 
Gradall, the company’s first step was 
to produce a basic 14-page cata- 
log. This two-color piece dramatized 
Gradall’s arm action, featured charac- 
teristic of the product, while offering 
a concise listing of the machine’s op- 
erating dimensions and specifications 
and a wide range of actual operating 
photos. Well prepared, this booklet 
was enthusiastically received. In fact, 
two machines were sold on the basis of 
the catalog alone, without the cus- 
tomers ever seeing an actual machine. 
The book is used as a standard piece 
for mailing and personal distribution 
wherever the story of Gradall needs 
to be told. 

Gradall merchandising represents the 
first time that Warner & Swasey has 
dealt with distributors as such, and 
the space campaign has been laid out 
to recognize this fact. Because regional 
construction papers are most impor- 








Advertisements like this, sponsored by North 
American Aviation, are appearing in daily 
newspapers and business publications. Busi- 
ness men living in cities served by the air- 
line's dealers will be picked up from the 
airport nearest their homes and taken on a 
free plane trip anywhere within a 150-mile 
radius to test the new four-place plane. The 
ad contains a list of North American Avia- 
tion factory dealers in principal cities. 





tant to the distributor, and because 
of the spotty coverage during the 
period of distributorship development, 
regional trade papers have been chosen 
to carry the main advertising burden 
in this first year. 

The principal regional paper in each 
distribution area carries a full year’s 
schedule on a carefully engineered 
basis of selling. The first month, for 
instance, includes a one-paper distri- 
butor announcement, plus a two-page 
color spread. For the next four 
months, general features of the ma- 
chine are pushed. Then, from the 6th 
to the 12th month, job case histories 
are made the subject matter of the 
ads. Thus, the advertising serves to 
carry through the stages of attention, 
interest, and desire, with a liberal meas- 
ure of conviction material in the case 
histories. Each month the company 
alternates with a two-page spread in a 
color and black, and a one-page black 
and white ad. 

Warner & Swasey bears the entire 
cost of this program to retain control 
of the ads and to gauge the response. 
As a method of gaining experience in 
this field, each ad contains a coded 
coupon which is returned directly to 
Warner & Swasey. In some cases, the 
advertising department has been able 
to check actual sales from the signing 
of the coupon to find delivery of a 
machine. 


Direct Mail Also Used 


The magaztne campaign is supple- 
mented by direct mail pieces which 
are supplied by Warner & Swasey to 
the distributor for mailing to his list. 
A special blank is used to check 
the distributor on his mailing and to 
make him conscious of the com- 
pany’s earnest intent in direct mail 
promotion. In a sense, the mailing by 
the distributor has also served as an 
opportunity to show the company how 
he operates in his field. 

Cuts, mats, and plates are also 
furnished on request for dealer ad- 
vertising. 

The company has made a special 
promotional effort in the railway field 
where the machine is particularly use- 
ful for off-track maintenance of the 
right-of-way. Space was taken at both 
the Track Supply Association Con- 
vention and the National Railway 
Appliance Show. A colored motion 
picture of the machine performing 
railway ‘work was shown at both con- 
ventions, and an actual machine was 

(Continued on page 170) 
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What Normal Economy Would Be Like 


After Living on a Roller Coaster 


By DR. CHARLES V. KINTER 
Economist, 

Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 


HAT are normal rates of pro- 
duction and income in the United 
States at the present time? 

This is a question of genuine impor- 
tance to those engaged in the produc- 
tion, marketing, and advertising of in- 
dustrial products as we sail into the 
stormier seas of postwar competition. 
Certainly the economic climate of the 
United States has not been normal for 
many years, and it is important to 
know what we could expect if the ef- 
fects of war and its aftermath were 
suddenly to evaporate. An estimate of 
normal for the economy as a whole 
provides a bench mark for projecting 
normal rates of output in specific in- 
dustries. 

The answer to our question, of 
course, depends in large measure on 
how you define normal. Our definition 
is simple: That state of economic af- 
fairs in which there is no consequential 
unemployment. Not every one would 
accept this definition, however, because 


some believe that current relationships 
between wages, productivity, and pri- 
ces indicate a reemergence of the pre- 
war unemployment problem when the 
postwar boom wears off. They would 
say that unemployment will disappear 
only during boom periods. 
Nevertheless, these few points stand 
out regardless of whether or not you 
accept an unemployment problem as a 
part of a normal state of affairs: 

1. Our national economy has 
grown so rapidly that normal levels 
of production and income now 
would by prewar comparison seem 
fabulously high. For example, our 
normal output of goods and services 
(Gross National Product) now ap- 
pears to be about $175 billion in 
current dollars, compared with 
$125.3 billion in 1941 and $103.8 
billion in the great boom year of 
1929. A normal national income 
now would be around $152 billion, 
compared with $103.8 billion in 
1941 and $87.4 billion in 1929. 

2. We would find ourselves in a 
depression if our output returned to 
the levels of such good years as 
1929, 1937, or even 1941. In 1941 
we had an average of 5 million per- 





merce. 


economy.” 





TABLE A 


Normal National Production and Income 
Compared with 1940 and 1947 


Production Goods and Services, Current $..... $100.5 $225.0 $175.0 
Production Goods and Services, 1940 $ 
National Income, Current $....... 
National Income, 1940 $.......... 
Index of Output, Current $........ 
Index of Output, 1940 $.......... 


06a senten 81.3 199.0 152.0 


oe cee ee. 100.0 145.0 125.0 


Gross National Product is used to measure the national production of goods and 
services. GNP and National Income are estimated by the Department of Com- 


Gross National Product is defined as: “The market value of the output of goods 
and services before deduction of depreciation charges and all other allowances.” 
National Income is defined as: “The aggregate earnings of labor and property 
which arise from current production of goods and services by the nation’s 


1940 1947 Normal 
($ data in billions) 


wknd a 100.5 145.2 125.4 


81.3 1284 108.6 
100.0 224.0 175.0 
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- Dr. Charles V. Kinter 


sons unemployed, which indicates 
our economy was not hitting on all 
cylinders. However, we would have 
around 13 million unemployed now. 
if we were to return to production 
levels of 1941. This figure might 
be trimmed somewhat by withdraw- 
als from the labor force and reduc- 
tion of the work week. Allowing 
for withdrawals and a cut in the 
work week, unemployment now 
would be at least 9,164,000 at the 
1941 volume of output. 
3. Although prices may gyrate 
considerably before reaching what 
will prove to be normal, we can be 
almost sure that they will not return 
to prewar levels except in depression 
years. This is particularly true of 
prices near the consumer level. In 
other words, we can expect to do 
business and reckon income on a 
higher plateau than when the shoot- 
ing began in Europe. 
Table A compares estimated normal 
levels of Gross National Product and 
National Income with levels attained 
in 1940 and with those reached in 
mid-1947. 

Thus a normal rate of output in cur- 
rent dollars appears to be about 75% 
greater than in 1940. In dollars 
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This graph charts the Gross National Product, National Income and the Federal Reserve 
Index of Production from 1929-1947. For a detailed tabulation, see Table B on page 45. 


of the same purchasing power, or in 
physical terms, output would be about 
25 percent larger. However, a word 
of caution is in order. Many of our 
best indexes are based on prewar years. 
This makes it very tempting to regard 
prewar as normal and to compare pres- 
ent data with such standards. A glance 
at our employment figures or at the 
rate of output in certain key industries 
would indicate that we did not emerge 
completely from the great depfession 
until preparation for war had become 
a major U. S. industry. Thus our esti- 
mated standards of normal in 1947 are 
not so far above what would have been 
normal prewar, as a quick comparison 
of data would indicate. 

In making such positive estimates 
of normal production and income, one 
cannot help but be fearful and very 
humble. 


complicated; it merely consisted in de- 


The procedure itself was not 


termining how much production and 
income would be generated by a nor- 
mal labor force reasonably well em- 
ployed. However, certain assumptions 
had to be made in regard to normal for 
the 1947 price level, labor force, 
length of work week, and output per 
man hour. 
formulated after study of a large vol- 
ume of current and historical data. 

A price level of 40°% above that of 


These assumptions were 


prewar was used in projecting the nor- 
mal dollar levels of production and in- 
come for 1947. This may be either 
an under appraisal or an over appraisal 
of the inflation which was frozen into 
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our economy by the deficit financing 
of the depression and war years. Prices, 
of course, are of major consequence in 
a study of this kind, since dollar value 
of GNP and National Income are de- 
termined in large part by the price 
level. 

As every production man would 
agree, an interesting problem develops 
in trying to estimate a normal rate of 
output per man hour. Current levels 
of man hour output have been used, 
since we are trying to define what 
normal would be like in 1947, but the 
amount produced per man hour could 
change somewhat if conditions sud- 
denly were to become normal. We all 
know that 1947 has not been a normal 
peacetime year. As in every boom, 
production of high value commodities 
has been stressed. Moreover, 1947 has 
been a banner year for those few for- 
tunate production men who had a 
steady flow of materials. Goods pour 
out of factories in heavy volume when 
models are few and runs are long. 
Shorter runs and more models would 
accompany a return to a normal eco- 
omic tempo. Thus the value of out- 
put per man hour would tend to re- 
treat. 

On the other hand, a shift from the 
mid-1947 boom period to normal 
would create conditions which would 
push up the value of output per man 
hour. Sometimes workers try harder 
if jobs are not so plentiful. Manage- 
ment tries to cut costs through careful 


controls and increased efficiency when 
business is not so lush. 


Thus we would have two opposing 
forces at work if we were to return to 
normal from 1947 boom levels. Some 
would call for a rise in output per man 
hour and others for a reduction. It is 
difficult to say which would bear most 
weight if we were to return to normal 
now. An idea of what can happen 
when the economic temperature falls is 
seen in the change which took place 
between 1937, a fair year in many 
lines, and 1938, a period of recession. 
Value of output per man hour in- 
creased about 1% in constant terms 
between 1937 and 1938, in contrast to 
an average increase of about 3.5% per 
year for the 1930-1940 period. 


Before we go further, one point 
should be made very clear. So far in 
this discussion we have dealt only with 
the concept of a normal rate of pro- 
duction. Quite obviously, that is only 
half the story. If we produce, some- 
body has to buy. Factory wheels will 
stop turning in a hurry when goods 
pile up in inventory instead of moving 
to customers. Some thoughtful per- 
sons are pessimistic over our chances 
to maintain prosperity when the stim- 
ulating effects of war and its after- 
math have worn away. They claim, 
for example, that productivity has 
outstripped the power to buy at the 
consumer level and that incomes must 
be raised, prices lowered, or both, un- 
less we are to slip back to low levels of 
production. This is not a very cheer- 
ful prospects when we see foes of the 
free enterprise system camped on our 
borders waiting for the bread lines to 
form in this country. 


The wild roller coaster ride taken by 
our economic indexes since the 1929 
boom collapsed indicates the impor- 
tance of arriving at estimates of nor- 
mal if intelligent planning is to go 
forward. During the 1930’s incomes 
were low, production dragged, and 
some persons talked of chronic depres- 
sion. The war changed all that. In 
1940 such old reliable yardsticks as 
Gross National Product, National In- 
come, and the Federal Reserve Index of 
Production began a drive for the stra- 
tosphere, where they long remained. 
Instead of chronic depression, we 
found ourselves in what appeared to be 
a perpetual boom. This boom con- 
tinued, with slight pause for recon- 
version, into the postwar period. 


The gyrations of Gross National 
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Product, National Income, and the 
rate of production can be seen from 
Table B. 

These extreme fluctuations in large 
part were directly or indirectly the re- 
sult of four factors: 1. Changes in the 
price level, 2. Fluctuations in percent- 
age of labor force able to find employ- 
ment, 3. Entry and withdrawal of 
persons from the labor force, and 4. 
Changes in the number of hours 
worked per week by those in the labor 
force. 

During the period covered by Table 
B, there has been important growth in 
our population and hence in our labor 
force. Our industrial plant is bigger 
and better than it was in 1929, and 
our management and technicians have 
acquired more “know how.” As a re- 
sult of such factors, the output per 
man hour has risen considerably. 

In appraising the changes which 
have occurred in Gross National Prod- 
uct and National Income, the price 
level becomes of great consequence, 
since price fluctuations cause current 
dollar figures on production and in- 
come to expand and contract like an 
accordian. Let’s see just how prices 
have behaved since 1930. Table C in- 
dicates the dip after 1930 and the sub- 
sequent rise. 

Thus wholesale prices climbed about 
130% from the depression low, and 
the cost of living moved up nearly 
70%. 

In making estimates of normal pro- 
duction and income, you must first 
estimate the size of our labor force and 
the amount of work it would perform 
under normal conditions. Data on our 
labor force for all past years are not 
precisely comparable to present infor- 
However, we do know that 
our labor force has increased substan- 
tially. Whereas it was a little less than 
49 million men and women in 1930, it 
was around the 64 million mark in the 
early summer of 1947. The 64 million 
figure, however, included many indi- 
viduals who were not permanent mem- 
bers of the labor force, and who short- 
ly would return to school or who 
would withdraw in less prosperous 
times. Therefore, the mid-1947 labor 
force appeared to be several million 


mation. 


above normal. 

The amount of work performed by 
our labor force depends not only on 
its size, but also on the number of 
hours each individual works each week. 
We know that there has been a long 
downward trend in the number of 
hours worked per week. This was in- 


terrupted during the war years when 
the average work week shot upward in 
the rush to produce. However, the 
whittling away at the work week has 
started again. Whereas the average 
work week for all industries, including 
agriculture, was around 60.9 hours in 
1900, 47.2 hours in 1930, 43 hours in 
1940, and nearly 48 hours at the peak 
of the war effort, it recently has been 
between 42 and 43 hours. It varies a 
great deal from industry to industry. 
The farmer, for example, continues to 
work longer hours than almost anyone 
else, but even he does not put in so 
much time as formerly. The average 
work week also varies somewhat 
throughout the course of the business 


In arriving at the estimated level of 
$175 billion for normal output of 
goods and services, the following esti- 
mates of a normal labor force, as com- 
pared with that of mid-1947, were 
used: 


Normal Mid-1947 

Millions Millions 
Labor Force... .. 58.6 64.0 (a) 
Unemployed .... 3.8 2.6 
Unemployed .... 6.5% 4.1% 
Employed ...... 54.8 61.4 


Aver. Work Wk...41 hrs 42.2 hrs 


(a) Includes armed forces; civilian labor 
force alone was 62.6 millions. 


As already indicated, the more pes- 
simistic economists would question 


(Continued on page 148) 





cycle. 
TABLE B 
Gross National Product, National Income and the 
Federal Reserve Index of Production 
1927-1947" 
Federal Reserve 
Year GNP National Index 

Income Of Production 

(Billions of Dollars) (1935-39 = 100) 
ER er re $103.8 $ 87.4 110 
a in aes alae kh ke 90.9 75.0 91 
ES eee 75.9 58.9 75 
| ae Seer 58.3 41.7 58 
ie 55.8 39.6 69 
a og ane saa ere 64.9 48.6 75 
NS ao s-0 Sed wae kas rg. 56.8 87 
DS Swank ca Ale een 84.7 66.9 103 
te wes Skew alneee 90.2 73.6 113 
Shean be ia ik tend ok 84.7 67.4 89 
Ca segs ae aah sk-ole 90.4 ye Be 109 
ate tale bins Roan 100.5 81.3 125 
| Pee rae 125.3 103.8 162 
EEE re eee 159.6 136.5 190 
ES die ag ae era 192.6 168.3 239 
he ok uc bare ole 210.6 182.3 235 
Re a aa a caw ee 213.1 182.8 207 
ere eee 203.7 178.2 170 
| EERE 225.0(a) 199.0(a) 187 


merce. 


is the average rate in the first half. 


(a) Rate attained summer, 1947. 
Source: GNP and National Income are estimated by the Department of Com- 
The newly revised official estimates of GNP and National Income are 
used. GNP and National Income data measure the value of national output and 
national income in current dollars in a specific year. The Federal Reserve Index 
measures rate of production in physical terms. The Federal Reserve Index shows 
the rate of production in any year as compared with that in the base year. For 
example, the 1946 figure of 170 indicates that the 1946 rate of production in 
physical terms was 170 percent of the base period rate. The rate given for 1947 
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TABLE C 
Changes in Price Level, 1930-1940 
1930 1932-1933 1940 1947 
(Low) (Summer) 
Wholesale Prices (a) 86.4 64.8 78.6 150.0 
Cost of Living (b) 119.4 92.4 100.2 156.3 
(a) BLS Index of Wholesale Prices, 1926—100. 
(b) Consumers Price Index, BLS, 1935-1939=100. 
45 









Cover Picture Story 


TRONG graphics and versatile ad- 
vertising copy slanted to a number 
of highly specialized markets are help- 
Com- 
pany’s three year old industrial power 


ing International Harvester 
division make rapid sales progress in a 
highly competitive field. 

The industrial power division of In- 
ternational WHarvester manufactures 
International industrial tractors, power 


units and diesel engines. It operates 


Here are examples of International Power ads slanted 
to specific markets. Phetos of crawlers and tractors 
show the job they do in the rail and lumber industry. 


three of the company’s 23 manufac- 
turing works: Milwaukee Works in 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Tractor Works in 
Chicago, and Melrose Park Works in 
Melrose Park, Ill. Melrose Park Works 
is the newest and largest of these plants. 
Its administration building houses the 
executive, sales and engineering staffs 
of the division. 

In addition to these manufacturing 
facilities, the division operates 1920 







Powerful Graphics, 
Copy Help Launch 
Harvester Division 
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Research, distribution, advertising, relations 
coordinated in industrial power sales program 


acres of proving ground for its prod- 
ucts and the several makes of allied 
industrial equipment, near Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Distribution of the products of this 
division is through company-owned 
branches and independent distributors 
located in major market centers 
throughout the country. Additional 
distribution is secured in foreign mar- 
kets through International Harvester’s 
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Personalized 
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foreign operations department. A con- 
siderable part of the production of die- 
sel engines, gasoline engines and trac- 
tors is sold to other manufacturers who 
use these products to power equipment 
and machines of their manufacture, 
such as highway patrol graders, com- 
pressors, electric generator sets, power 
shovels, trenchers and other excavating 
machines, cranes and the like. Many 
of these products are distributed by the 
same distributors who sell the Interna- 
tional industrial power products. 

Field control is exercised through 19 
located at control 
branches of the company in as many 
zones. They assist in selecting distrib- 
utors for franchising, and are depended 
on to secure equitable distribution 
among them. With the demand for 
the division’s products in excess of 
production and likely to remain so for 
a year or more, these zone managers 
have an allocation job to do rather 
than selling job. But the division is 
maintaining sales schooling of distrib- 
utors and their salesmen with well or- 
ganized meetings and programs which 


zone managers 


zone managers and their service man- 
agers conduct. 
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Striking duotone spreads of the same brilliant red International Harvester uses to identify 
its products highlight advertisements of the industrial power division. The spread shown 
above appears in a wide range of engineering, construction and road-building papers. 


A considerable schedule of general 
and vocational advertising is carried by 
the industrial power division through 
the company’s consumer relations de- 
partment. Ten general magazines, 
headed by Collier’s and The Saturday 
Evening Post, and 66 vocational or 
trade publications are used. Twenty- 
seven of the vocational publications 
are engineering, construction and road- 
building magazines. The remainder of 
the list reaches the mining, logging, 
quarrying, rock products, petroleum, 
public utilities, municipal, power and 
industrial markets. 

In the engineering and construction 
magazines, duotone bleed spreads are 


used in order to gain maximum effect 
from the company’s red-painted prod- 
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More International Powers business papers advertisements slanted to 
specific markets. Like all of the division's ads they are marked by 
strong graphics and free use of International red as a second color. 
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ucts. Illustrations are photographs 
obtained in the field by the company’s 
own photographic crews and by free- 
lance.and commercial photographers 
assigned to this work. 

Photographs are also used to illus- 
trate the other vocational advertise- 
ments, and in all but three of the vo- 
cational publications, they are repro- 
duced in duotone. 

Illustrations for the general maga- 
zine advertising are frequently paint- 
ings of operational scenes, although 
color photography is gaining greater 
use. The painting reproduced in two 
colors on the cover this month was de- 
signed for the industrial power division 
calendar for 1947, and was subsequent- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Illustrations are photographs of equipment taken by photographic 
crews in the field. These advertisements will appear in the business 


petroleum and municipal markets. 
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By L. W. SCOTT 

President, 

American Tools Works Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Mest people think that cost reduc- 

tions result in either one of only 
two things: A greater profit to the 
manufacturer, or a lower purchase 
price to the buyer. 

There is a third and much more 
common result which has never been 
given the recognition it deserves. This, 
of course, is improved performance. 

Many types of household, office and 
factory equipment have sold at fixed 
prices year after year. The profit in 
their manufacture has in many cases 
been reduced, although costs have 
gone up. Yet the products themselves 
have consistently improved in looks, 
durability, and performance. 

Why has this been necessary? Be- 
cause every manufacturer vigorously 
strives to secure for his company a 
constantly increasing portion of the 
available market. The American man- 
ufacturer has learned that his cus- 
tomers rate better performance above 
low price. Without a steady and re- 
curring demand for his product, there 
will be no sales and no profit. 

As a consequence, despite increased 
material and labor costs, energetic 
manufacturers have built more and 
more performance into their products 
for the same price. Thus a better 
product has become, and will remain, 
both a major result and a major form 
of cost reduction. 

Naturally this is jointly beneficial 
to both the manufacturer and the 
buyer. The former can count on more 
satisfied customers who will return to 
him for additional equipment when 
needed, and the latter consistently 
receives more for his money. The 
foundation of our American produc- 
tion economy rests upon this kind of 
performance competition, rather than 
upon price competition. 

But how can this process go on 
without wrecking the producer? 


It is only by 


The answer is plain. 
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Product Improvement Is Cost Reduction 


increased manufacturing efficiency that 
higher wages can be paid, that better 
materials can be used, that newer de- 
signs can be launched without driving 
the price of the product out of reach 
of the average customer. 

Conversely, the greater the margin 
between cost and selling price, the 
more elbow room there is for manage- 
ment to do the things which it knows 
must be done to improve its product. 
These improvements may call for bet- 
ter designing, or improved construc- 
tion of new jigs, or enlarged build- 
ings, or more efficiency machinery. All 
such cost reducing factors contribute, 
in their own way, to a better product 
at the same price. 

To be sure, few manufacturers have 
the cash in hand to accomplish every- 
thing of this nature at one time. The 
company must first take the steps 
which will do the most good, or those 
which are most needed to meet com- 
petition, and this calls for planning. 


We are momentarily confronted by 
conditions which seem to nullify the 
best planning, but that does not mean 
that management can remain idle until 
these conditions improve. Competitors 
are only too ready to move in direc- 
tions which the timid may hesitate 
to take. 

Competition is the ruling force in 
our system of free enterprise. The 
result is that product improvement, 
which is the most useful sort of cost 
reduction, goes on continually regard- 
less of conditions. 

This will be strikingly exemplified 
by the 1947 Machine Tool Show 
scheduled Sept. 17-26 at the 14-acre 
Tucker Corporation plant, Chicago. 
During the war the manufacturers of 
machine tools built up their ideas for 
possible new developments and tech- 
niques which would represent substan- 
tial improvement in performance. 

As long as the war lasted it was 

(Continued on page 150) 
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ONE new machine will reploce three old mochines 45 years old 


FOUR new machines will replace eleven old machines 40 years old 


FOUR new machines will replace ten old machines 35 years old 


FOUR new machines will replace nine old machines 30 yeors old 
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replace two old machines 25 yeors old 


FOUR new machines will replace seven old machines 20 years old 
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FOUR new mochines will replace six old machines 15 years old 
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FOUR new machines will replace five old machines 10 yeors old 








This graph illustrates how technological improvements result in the same production at 4 
lower cost. Fewer modern machines will do the same amount of work as many older models. 
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By EDWIN H. KLAUS 
E. H. Klaus & Co., 
Los Angeles. 


N the summer of 1945 the writer, 

who was then with the Army’s 
Information and Education Division, 
gave a series of talks on the “Economic 
Outlook for the West” to convales- 
cent service-men at Camp Beale, 
Calif., Army hospital. Most of these 
men came from Western states, and 
were soon to be discharged. They 
were filled with stories of gloom about 
the great hordes of unemployed war 
workers who, once war production in 
the West had ended, were said to be 
throwing the Pacific Coast into the 
abyss of depression. These stories of 
gloom never happened. 

That holds true for the entire West, 
and particularly so for California. 
Even if all the superlatives being 
bandied about these days by Cali- 
fornia boosters were cut in half before 
they were laid end to end, they’d still 
reach the same conclusion: California 
is in the midst of an industrial boom 
that has all the earmarks of develop- 
ing into a consistently growing econ- 
omy of sound stability. 


Rising Incomes 


Support Growing Markets 


California’s great strength lies in 
the large and progressively expanding 
Western market represented by peo- 
ple with incomes above the national 
iverage. This market may still be 
small in comparison to Eastern and 
Midwestern markets, but it is large 
enough to offer substantial potentials 
to many types of industries—poten- 
tials which did not exist before the 
war. 

Statistics are usually considered dull 
reading, but these individual incomes 
ind capital investment in California 


California Industry 


Is on the March 


are exciting, if not even dramatic. 
Civilian incomes last year totaled 
nearly $14 billion, or 5% above 1945, 
and 140% over 1940. This must be 
evaluated against the expectation that 
last year’s income was assumed to take 
quite a dip from 1945, the last nearly 
full year of war production. In 1946, 
the average hourly wage was $1.29, 
compared to $1.23 the previous year, 
and 73 cents in 1939. In January 
of this year the average hourly wage 
was $1.34, compared to the national 
average of $1.14. California’s per 
capita income was $1,441 in 1946, 
compared to $737 in 1939, and this 
year it is expected to climb to $1,500. 


Industrial Gains 


With the exception of shipbuilding 
and aircraft manufacturing, all Cali- 
fornia industries showed gains in 1946, 
and are expected to continue doing so 
this year. The story of capital invest- 
ment in industrial plants is one of 
confidence in the future. In 1946, 
1,150 new manufacturing plants were 
built with an investment of $153 mil- 
lion. Adding $171 million spent on 
the expansion and improvement of 
existing plants, the total figure spent 
on industrial development last year 
amounts to $324 million. 

Much of this industrial growth has 
concentrated in Los Angeles County, 
where $156 million were spent on 263 
new and 383 expanded plants. But 
other areas of the state are by no 
means crowded out of the picture. 
San Francisco has completely run out 
of space for new plants, and new in- 
dustrial plants will have to find room 
in the surrounding Bay area counties. 
Santa Clara County (San Jose), until 
recently a dominantly agricultural 
area, has absorbed 59 new plants with 
an investment of $20 million. 

To be sure, high building costs have 
put a damper on new industrial as well 
as other construction, and little fur- 
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ther plant expansion can be expected 
for a while. 


Labor Force Provides 
Economic Stability 

California’s population growth, tre- 
mendously spurted during war pro- 
duction days and continued since at 
slightly lessening scales, has been a 
large contributing factor in this in- 
dustrial development. California’s la- 
bor force has shown, and will continue 
to show the greatest gain in the coun- 
try, more than twice that of its near- 
est rival, Texas. By 1950 the state’s 
total working population will be 
about 4.5 million—the third largest in 
the nation, surpassed only by New 
York and Pennsylvania, and greater 
than the entire labor force of New 
England.* 

Having shown an astounding abil- 
ity to absorb its working population, 
it now is becoming the state’s greatest 
asset in establishing a high degree of 
economic stability, founded on the 
firm basis of a healthy mixture of agri- 
culture, diversified industries and over- 
seas trade. The latter is admittedly 
still a while off, but by 1950 the Pa- 
cific trade winds will have started 
blowing and should provide employ- 
ment for some 500,000 people, or 
slightly over one-tenth of the state’s 
labor force. The cumulative effect of 
all these elements cushion the state 
against some of the consequences of 
nation-wide business setbacks, and 
make it less vulnerable to downward 





*Between 1940 and 1946 the population 
rose from 6,900,000 to 9,350,000, a gain of 
35%. Employment climbed from 2,514,000 
to 3,632,000, during the same period, a 
gain of 44%. Factory payrolls surged from 
$705,720,000 to $2,661,000,000, an increase 
of 277%. Where only 16!/2% of the state's 
total employment in 1940 was in manufac- 
turing, it was 20% in 1946. (Figures from 
California Reconstruction and Reemploy- 
ment Commission.) 
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movements in the economic pendulum 
than any other state in the nation. 

Although 80% of Los Angeles 
County’s new industries were estab- 
lished by local interests, in the state- 
wide industrial investment Eastern 
capital has a slight edge over local 
capital. However, some of this “for- 
eign” capital investment is accepted 
with mixed feelings. Westerners have 
tasted the bitter fruits of colonial 
exploitation by Eastern industry and 
capital, and don’t relish the thought 
of having a historic pattern repeat 
itself on an expanded scale. To this 
day California’s highly prosperous and 
still dominant agricultural wealth is 
the basis of the state’s economic health, 
and is the chief local support of in- 
dustrial expansion. Quite a few of 
the new plants, for example, are those 
of food industries which are founded 
on this agricultural background. What 
California, and for that part the rest 
of the West needs and wants is self- 
owned or at least independently op- 
erated industry, free from the ab- 
sentee ownership that leaves financial 
control back East, and draws profits 
out of the state instead of putting 
them to work where they were made. 
That doesn’t mean that capital from 
other than local sources isn’t welcome, 
but a feeling of concern that these 
new investments may lead to exploita- 
tion remains. 

The fight for lower steel prices, 
which has been waged for some time, 
is a case in point. It made considerable 
headway last May when the Western 
States Council was successful in estab- 
lishing a truly local basing price for 
steel determined locally, instead of be- 
ing arbitrarily based on Eastern rates. 
Steel shipped to coast manufacturing 
centers from Geneva, for example, will 
include actual and not phantom trans- 
portation charges, amounting to sav- 
ings of about 30%. 


California Industries 


Have Varied Markets 


Measured by types of industry, Cali- 
fornia has achieved dominance in air- 
craft and tool output, and is nearing 
the same point in furniture manufac- 
ture. Los Angeles is second only to 
Detroit in automobile—and to New 
York in apparel manufacture. The 
apparel, food processing, steel and steel 
using industries offer the greatest pros- 
pects for future expansion. 

Marketwise, the potentials of Cali- 
industry show rather 


fornia some 


sharply defined characteristics in terms 
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of geographically conditioned markets. 
Local climatic advantages and other 
peculiarities play a far larger role in 
marketing the products of California 
as well as of most Western industry 
than anywhere else. 

For example, there exists a strong 
local specialty market for ranges, 
water heaters, hot-air furnaces, indus- 
trial and domestic water softeners, oil 
field machinery and tools, just to 
mention a few items. Some of these 
also have good national market poten- 
tials, others hardly any. This situa- 
tion presents a marketing picture far 
too varied as that the market poten- 
tials for California’s industrial output 
could be discussed in sufficient detail 
within this limited space. 

Marketing Management 
Needs Strengthening 

Much of the really amazing growth 
and development of California indus- 
try has been brought about by natural 


forces. Like all great wars, this one, 
too, bred economic changes of con- 
siderable magnitude. But between the 
happening of these changes and the 
understanding and evaluation of their 
significance lies a great gap. Market- 
ingwise California’s industrial man- 
agement has not shown a firm grasp 
of its significance. It has tended 
to divide production and marketing 
as two entirely separate functions that 
are practically unrelatedt 

While the above criticism is based 


(Continued on page 165) 





tFord Motor Company's effort to switch 
the purchase of $50 million worth of parts 
from Detroit to the Pacific Coast furnishes 
an example. In bidding for contracts, many 
of California's small and medium-sized part 
manufacturers discovered that their inability 
to measure market potentials in comparison 
to production capacity, and their failure tc 
adopt budgeting cost systems that would 
include production and all marketing oper- 
ations, including warehousing and shipping 
provided a challenge they were not 
equipped to meet. 
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PRODUCERS DURABLE EQUIPMENT 
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“Dividends paid ovt exceeds protits during 1936-1939 


equipment, new 


Investment by American business in fixed 
plant and inventories 





reached an all-time high of $24 billion in 
1946. While the dollar total was at a new 
high, it is not certain that "real'’ investment 
was also at a record level, for only the in- 
ventory component was corrected for price 
changes. 

Investment in producers’ equipment was 
the largest single component in all the 
periods shown. In 1941 and 1946, additions 
to inventories exceeded investment in fixed 
plant, while the reverse was true in the 
other two periods. 

Profits and the level of private invest- 
ment rose and fell together. Record invest- 
ment in 1946 was matched by record profits. 
SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Government Modernizes Questionnaires 
for ‘Complete’ Census of Manufactures 


Commerce department speeds preparations; plans 
to publish first data since ‘39 late next year 


EHIND the scenes preparations 

for the first postwar census of 
manufactures—set for next year—give 
promise of one of the most complete 
and useful compilations in the 137- 
year history of this most important 
statistical benchmark. 

For more than a year, an energetic 
new team of statisticians, recruited 
from the highly perfected statistical 
centers of the war agencies, has been 
combing through the forms and ques- 
tions of the earlier censuses. 

Trained to provide figures useful to 
top production and military execu- 
tives, these men are recasting the ques- 
tionnaires and publication plans to 
provide a census keyed to the needs of 
production and marketing men. 

The new census emphasizes: 

1. Complete coverage. The bu- 
reau is after a reply from each of 
180,000 companies listed as “manu- 
facturing establishments” in the 
files of the Social Security Board. 
In addition, it will draw on its own 
list of 350,000 industrial companies, 
and the lists compiled by WPB, 
OPA and other war agencies. 
Checked and rechecked, these lists 
are to assure “the most complete 
census of all.” 

2. Better and more useful ques- 
tions. For months the bureau has 
sponsored intensive studies and pre- 
testing to assure that questions will 
be in a convenient form which busi- 
ness men will be able to answer 
with minimum trouble and expense. 
Through pre-testing, old questions 
have been reworded; new questions 
have been made to conform to the 
record-keeping habits of industry. 
Product schedules have been sub- 
mitted to representative companies, 
trade associations and trade papers 
that know what industry expects 





By STANLEY E. COHEN 
Washington Editor. 


from the census, and what it is able 

to provide. 

3. Better balanced product data 
and more complete consumption 
data on important materials. Though 
the new census will deal with up- 
ward of 10,000 products compared 
with 6,000 in 1939, there has been 
an intensive effort to eliminate 
minor items, and to provide more 
information about important ones. 
Likewise, consumption data will be 
limited to less than 100 commod- 
ities (compared with 175 in 1939), 
but a concentrated effort will be 
made to get a full “‘cross-the- 
board” picture of the markets for 
these 100 commodities. 

During the past few weeks, the Census 
Bureau has put the Post Office Depart- 
ment to work checking addresses of 
thousands of companies that will par- 
ticipate in the census. To double- 
check these mailing lists, and to simp- 
lify future mailings, a special pre-cen- 
sus mailing was made to every reported 
manufacturing company in the coun- 
try. 

As these simple pre-census forms 
come back, the mailing lists will be 
perfected. Even more important, the 
Census Bureau will obtain sufficient 
information about the output of each 
company so that the future mailings 
of detailed product schedules in De- 
cember or January, will be more ac- 
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curate, and the amount of subsequent 
correspondence over industrial classi- 
fication will be minimized. 

The significance of this accomplish- 
ment is readily understandable. In all, 
there will be nearly 200 different 
“product schedules.” If a company 
is improperly classified, it may receive 
a product schedule which may be 
strange to its field. Once this happens, 
the company either tries (unsuccess- 
fully) to fill out a “misfit” schedule, 
or it writes back to the bureau to get 
a more suitable form. 

From Maxwell Conklin, chief of the 
industry division, down staff members 
are determined to make it as painless 
as possible for industry to cooperate 
with the census. From his experience 
at WPB, Albert A. Eisenstat, head of 
the industry census staff, knows that 
mandatory reporting does not assure 
a good return. 

In setting up the “pre-testing” pro- 
gram for the 1947 census, Mr. Eisen- 
stat argued: “A good return depends 
largely upon the extent to which the 
form and content of the questions are 
consistent with the records kept by 
business establishments. When the 
questions are consistent with the rec- 
ords of industry, the bureau is certain 
of actual figures rather than rough 
guesses.” 

If requirements find it difficult to 
answer questions, the success of the 
whole census may be threatened, Mr. 
Eisenstat says. Respondents who find 
certain questions difficult may not 
return the form, increasing the size 
of the follow-up job, and the expense 
of taking the census. Other respon- 
dents may fill in the form quickly 
just to get it out of the way, because 
of their annoyance, and fill in other 
questions poorly as well. 

Because the bureau admittedly has 
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only a meager amount of information 
about the form of industry record 
keeping, it set up a series of test 
forms, which were tested on small 
groups of manufacturers before final 
form and wording of questions was 
approved. 

One such test, as a supplement to 
a state census in Massachusetts, re- 
sulted in extensive revisions and omis- 
sions from the list of questions on 
property account and plant expendi- 
tures. Another, to 18,000 Pennsyl- 
vania companies, also part of a state 
study, indicated that it would be bur- 
densome to use a proposed question 
on “cost of containers.” A third test, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, resulted in a ques- 
tion on “man-hours worked” which 
will assure maximum data on labor 
productivity with a minimum of ef- 
fort by participating manufacturers. 


Disturbing ‘Imbalance’ Uncovered 


No one phase of the census demon- 
strates the thinking of the new “team” 
better than the drive to assure a better 
balance of product data, and more 
significant picture of consumption 
data. 

Long before it was certain that the 
census would go ahead, staff research 
uncovered a disturbing “imbalance” in 
earlier census. For years, special com- 
modities had been creeping into the 
list at the request of some influential 
company or government agency. By 
1939, the list was so heavy with these 
favored items, that the Census Bureau 
found itself asking about 1,400 items 
which altogether accounted for only 
1.5% of total manufactures. 

In contrast to the disproportionate 
effort that went into these items, many 
of which could not be published be- 
cause of inadequate data or disclosure 
rules, the staff found that there were 
at least four individual products in 
the 1939 census, each with value 
greater than the 1,400 combined. 


Calls for New Standards 


When this came to Mr. Conklin’s 
attention, he called for a new set of 
standards “as a weapon for dealing 
with commodity enthusiasts who do 
not have broad industrial interests.” 

These standards, to give the Census 
a better perspective, and to make it 
more useful, will generally keep off 
the schedule commodities valued at 
less than $2 million in 1939, except 
where average value per establishment 
exceeds $100,000. Conversely, the 
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commodity experts have been asked 
to break down any commodity where 
the value exceeds $50 million. In 
many such cases, the Census believes, 
more precise definitions and classifica- 
tions can be used, assuring more de- 
tail about these major commodities. 

In general, the ideal is to hold com- 
modities listed on the schedules to an 
average value somewhat consistent all 
down the list of commodities. More- 
over, in each industry, there will be 
no effort to collect sufficient product 
detail so that the “all other” group 
at the bottom of the list will cover 
no more than 25% of the industry’s 
output. 

Besides this effort to collect more 
significant product data, the Census 
marks the beginning of an effort to 
improve consumption data. In all, 
the bureau obtained usable consump- 
tion data in 1939 for 175 materials. 
The greatest coverage, 66%, was for 
the iron and steel group. Other groups 
well covered were food and kindred 
products, 53%; furniture and finished 
lumber products 43%, and tobacco 
products, 32%. Other groups had 
low percentages. 


Unimportant Materials Left Out 

The new census eliminated many of 
the unimportant materials. While 
the list of materials will be limited, 
there will be an effort to cover them 
on an “across the board” basis—that 
is, the major materials will be listed 
on schedules for every industry in 
which they are consumed in fairly 
substantial amounts. 


Experiments along these lines will 
be attempted on some of the product 
schedules this year. In the pulp and 
paper industry, for example, new tech- 
niques will be used to indicate which 
industry products consume various 
proportions of the industry require- 
ments for raw materials. 

By summer, the bureau should be- 
gin publication of data for the 469 
industries covered by the Census. Pre- 
sumably, important changes in the 
presentation of data in printed form 
can be expected. As usual, data will 
be available on county and city level. 
Special emphasis is indicated on a 
new “product volume” showing prod- 
uct production by state, quantity per 
state, and industries within the state 
producing that particular product. 


Schedule to Omit Sales Form 


Because it is now doubtful that a 
census of business will be taken for 
1947, the schedule will not contain 
the “distribution of sales” form which 
collected facts about the channels for 
distribution of the industry product. 
For one thing, the new staff considers 
this form totally inadequate because 
it deals with the channels for the in- 
dustry as a whole, and is not adapted 
to the distribution problems of the 
particular industry product. 

In thinking ahead toward future 
censuses, presumably for 1952 and 
1957, the staff is working on con- 
sumption of materials data, and dis- 
tribution data more closely allied with 
individual products. 











Automatic Transportation Company turns to billboard advertising to promote its exhibit 
at the 1947 Machine Tool Show Sept. 17 to 26 in Chicago. Automatic is one of the first 
electrical truck manufacturers to utilize billboard advertising for any purpose. The sign is 
located on one of the main approaches to the Dodge-Chicago plant, the place where the ex- 
position will be held. Ruthrauff & Ryan's Chicago office is Automatic’s advertising agency. 
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In BOSTON, 
talk shifts to new building 


GENERAL ELECTRIC, Lynn 


» RECREATION AREA 





Those whose picture of Boston has been framed by Mr. 





Marquand had best prepare to raise their sights. Boston 






is getting ready to build, and to build on a scale that will 






match, size for size, the other major U.S. S. cities—which 






is saying plenty. 






We invite all of you to enjoy the fine experience of seeing 





our cities rebuilt. You may even learn to love the noise if 






you think of it as a sort of economic and social symphony. 






The men who dominate this great nation-wide program 






—some 60,000 of them—will be too busy to watch the 


other fellows’ buildings going up. But they have a better 






way to keep their eye on what is significant in building. 






They take time to study a magazine once a month—the 






Forum. Long experience has taught them that Forum 






editors pick the best and the newsworthy, present it 






clearly, completely, correctly. 










Naturally, successful manufacturers of building prod- 





ucts have discovered the Forum, too. Year after year 






after year more of their advertising dollars are spent in 





the Forum than in any other building magazine. 






THE ARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 






ven ale: 









and their advertising agencies are invited to send for 







Building product manufacturers 
a new booklet “SOMETHING HAPPENS.” 
















Tue ArcurrecturaL Forum, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 





Address: 












To those regularly engaged in any branch of building—design, construction, financing 


distribution, ownership or management—the Forum (published monthly) is available 






at the professional rate of $5.50 (U.S. and Canada). Letterhead or other proof oj 






occupation must accompany orders. Subscription to nonprofessionals, $8.50 (U.S 





and Canada). Foreign rates on application, 
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Product Selling 


time I’ll catch the purchaser when he’s 
short on my product or some other 
accident throws him my way. 

I realize I am exaggerating, but not 
very much. There is no other sensible 
explanation for the great number of 
salesmen who (so my _ purchasing 
friends tell me) actually enter the 
presence of their “prospects” with 
words like these: 

“You didn’t want anything in my 
line today, did you?” It’s either that 
or plain stupidity. 

The truth is, of course, as I have 
already indicated, that purchasing of- 
ficials want to buy from salesmen, 
need help from salesmen in making up 
their minds, and can be influenced by 
techniques of persuasion on the part 
of salesmen. The front is a defense, 
sometimes conscious but more often 
unconscious. And the clue to pene- 
trating it lies in an analysis of what 
causes the defense to be raised and of 
what goes on behind it in the mind of 
the person who is to be sold. This 
leads directly to the second of the two 
assumptions with which I started— 
that selling to industrial purchasers 
is basically different from selling to 
consumers. 

Let me say immediately that this 
assumption, nine times out of ten, is 
merely a cover for not really trying 
to sell at all. It may be related to the 
previous assumption (that there is no 
scope for techniques of persuasion in 
industrial selling), or it may stand on 
its own right—as laziness, timidity, 
inability, or ignorance. Whatever its 
cause, it is nothing but a rationaliza- 
tion with absolutely no basis of fact. 

That is a strong statement, and I 
am going to have to run the risk of 
spoiling it by what may sound like 
qualifications as the discussion pro- 
ceeds. But I want you to realize that 
I am still standing by it 100%. 

I don’t mean that the industrial 
salesman who is effective will use the 
same sort of words, or perform the 
same sort of action as the effective 
salesman of vacuum cleaners on a 
door-to-door basis. And I don’t mean 
that an industrial salesman can per- 
suade a purchasing official to buy a 
grinding machine which he does not 
need, although many a consumer sales- 
man has persuaded people to buy en- 
cyclopedias that they never wanted 
and will never really use. 

What I do mean is that, when you 
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analyze the selling-buying relationship, 
there is no basic difference between 
the two types of selling. In the failure 
to make that analysis lies the greatest 
stumbling-block to improvement in 
selling practices. Sales managers and 
salesmen keep hammering away at 
trying to do better what they already 
are doing—refining and refurbishing 
the practices inherited from their own 
past experience and the past experience 
of others—instead of thinking about 
why they are doing what they are 
doing, understanding that first, and 
then rebuilding from the bottom up. 

Let me try to explain what I am 
driving at—and it is not psychological 
rigmarole, but plain common sense. 

Two people are involved, the sales- 
man and the buyer. The salesman 
wants to seli; at least that is his job, 
even if he does not always show it. 
Equally valid is the statement that 
the buyer wants to buy. You may 
challenge that, but I am asking you to 
take it on faith for the time being. 
The salesman’s function is to per- 
suade; the buyer’s function to decide. 
What takes place is a combination, an 
interaction of these two functions. 
By and large too, the salesman has the 
initiative, and it is his strategy which 
determines whether the emphasis shall 
be on his own persuading or on the 
prospect’s deciding. 





If the salesman elects to follow the 
former course, the result is likely to 
be what we call high-pressure selling 
—using dramatic maneuvers, emo- 
tional appeals, and fast talking to drive 
the prospect into a “decision.” Note 
the quotation marks. It obviously is 
not a carefully thought out decision; 
it may verge on the irrational; and in 
extreme cases it may not even be con- 
scious. The buyer may be satisfied 
with his purchase after the salesman 
is gone and the product delivered— 
arid he may not be. 

If the salesman elects to put the 
emphasis on the prospect’s deciding, 
however, the result is likely to be 
what we call low-pressure selling— 
letting the prospect come to his own 
decision, and primarily through a 
rational train of thought. The buyer 
is much more likely to be satisfied 
when he thinks back to his purchase, 
and to bear goodwill toward the sales- 
man and his company. 

Actually, of course, no selling pres- 
entation is ever wholly high pressure 
or wholly low pressure, despite the fact 
that we can point to this difference in 
emphasis. There always is an element 
of persuasion, and there always is an 
element of deciding. 

Now, very clearly, the purchasing 
official, desiring to do as logical and 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Why the Railroads Can't Afford 
NOT to Modernize! | 


A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 


Travelers, Labor and Investors 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 


Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Lines, lived up 
to his reputation for 
pulling no punches 
when he wrote this 
full page ad appearing 
in newspapers, busi- 
ness magazines and 
business papers. Copy 
dramatically § empha- 
sizes that failure to 
modernize rail equip- 
ment costs more than 
does a new investment. 
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AviaTION WEEK is only a few months’ old. Yet, 
even now, McGraw-Hill researchers are in the 
field checking reader reaction. Soon the first 
reports will be in your hands. In the mean- 
time, however, you may like to know that 
more than 200 advertisers are currently using 
Aviation WEEK because they implicitly be- 
lieve in the soundness of our premise . . . that 
all-out reader service promises greater adver- 
tising results. 





A McGRAW HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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| [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 
| Repeat Ad Study: 


and articles for the issues being 
studied. 


that a reader thinks or states that 








(Mis-identification means 






he has seen an advertisement when 
he has not.) To accomplish this, 
investigators were given loose-leaf 
dummies containing articles and ad- 
vertisements from the current is- 


sues and from issues yet unpub- 


lished. After readers pointed out the 
advertisements and articles they had 
seen and read, they were scored on 
the basis of the number of items 
they had identified correctly against 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Here is the pattern of observation established by advertisements ap- 
pearing every other month for three insertions in Product Engineering, 
a monthly. This cycle is equivalent to the normal 6-time schedule. 


Readership on the 6-time schedule (cycle 2 in Product Engineering) 
follows the same pattern as observation. The second ad gets 145°, 
readership compared to the original ad when repeated 60 days later. 
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New readers or readers who do not recall having seen 
previous insertions. 





Readers who recall having seen advertisement from 
previous appearances 








Despite an interval of three months, when an ad is repeated every 
third month for two insertions in a monthly (Product Engineering), 
the repeat ad gets an observation index 142°, of the first appearance. 





Readership also shows an appreciable gain when an identical ad 
repeated every third month for two insertions, equivalent to the 
normal 4-time schedule in a monthly. (Cycle 3 in Product Engineering. 








PLANT ENGINEERING will reach 28,000 of the “white” 
heads on this chart—28,000 important specifiers and 
users of plant equipment—28,000 men with common job 
interests different from those of men on the power 
generation side or the manufacturing production 








side of business—28,000 men never before 
“coralled” for advertisers in one publication 
edited exclusively for them. 


PLANT ENGINEERING will cover them—in manufacturing te production 


establishments, mines, laundries, or wherever plant 
operating and maintenance services are important. 


CHIEF 
ENGINEER 
Heads up all plant services 


POWER ERGINEER 





Fe NE ETE ANN TF ETI TE A INLINE 


MILLWRIGHT STEAM FITTERS SHEET METAL CARPENTERS 
FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN FOREMAN 


The titles in the chart are used only to illustrate the 
major division of interest and responsibility. In actual 
practice, titles vary all over the lot. In some plants, one 
man may handle the jobs of both Power Engineer and 
Plant Engineer. 

In many plants, the Power Engineer and Plant Engi- 
neer report to the operating executive our chart calls 


PAINTERS CHIEF BOILER ROOM ENGINE ROOM 
FOREMAN ELECTRICIAN FOREMAN FOREMAN 


the Chief Engineer. Since the Chief Engineer “wears 
two hats,” as supervisor of both the Power Engineer 
and the Plant Engineer, he must keep well informed on 
new developments in both fields. Hence PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING and POWER GENERATION, by thoroughly cover- 
ing developments in their respective fields, will alse 
serve his interests more completely. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF 28,000 DIRECTED CIRCULATION BY INDUSTRIES 


Directed circulation to individuals whose job interests and respon- 
sibilities relate specifically to selection, operation and mainte- 
nance of power using equipment—plant engineers, chief engineers, 
chief electricians, master mechanics, superintendents, managers, 
mechanical engineers, electrical engineers, etc., in the following 
industries: 


Automotive and Transportation Equipment 
Cars, Locomotives, Motor Vehicles, Shipbuilding, etc 
Chemical and Process Industries 
Chemicals, Fertilizers, Leather, Coke and By-products, Paper 
and Pulp, Petroleum, Rayon, Rubber, etc. 
Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Equip., Generating Apparatus, Distribution and 
Industrial Equip., Insulated Wire, Cable, etc. 
Food 
Bakery Products, Flour, Cottonseed Oil, Butter, Ice Cream, 
Meat, Prepared Foods, Sugar Products, etc. 
Miscellaneous Industries 
Tobacco, Newspapers, Printing, etc. 


Lumber and Wood Products 
Furniture and Household Equipment, Planing Mills, Saw- 
mills, Wooden Boxes, etc. 
Machinery 
Agricultural, Construction, Industrial, Machine Tools, Me- 
chanical Power Transmission, Metai Working, Pumping 
Equipment, Refrigerators, Tractors, etc. 
Metal Working 
Alloying, Aluminum, Enamel Ware, ings, Hardware, 
Stamped Products, Boilers, Stoves, Cans, we etc. 
Mining 
Coal, Copper, Lead, Gold, Silver, etc. 
Service 
Institutions, Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, Laundry, Profes- 
sional Engineering Service, etc. 
Stone, Clay and Glass 
Cement, Brick, Glass, Gypsum Products, Lime, etc. 
Textiles 
Cotton Goods, Cotton Yarn, Dyeing and Finishing, Woolens 
and Worsteds, etc. 


Plant Engineering 


To be issued by the publishers of PowER PLANT ENGINEERING 


53 West Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4, Illinois 
New York - Philadelphia - Cleveland - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Seattle 


Dust Showers Vibration Lubricants and 
Collectors Plumbing and Steel Lubrication 
Fans Fixtures Structural Equipment 
Thermostats Hose and Sheet Metal es = 
Ventilators Fittings Prefab iction 
Louvres Fountains Housings and Electrical 
Registers Drinking Enclosures Industrial 
Doors Washing Tools, Hand Safety Equipment 
Windows Locker Room and Portable Guards 
Screening Equipment Power Goggles 
Awnings Protective Wood and Gloves 
Shades Coatings Metalworking Shields 
Flooring Paints Equipment First Aid 
Grating Sprays Grinding 
Fence Brushes Drilling 


R 20fing Scrapers Cutting Extinguishers 

S Siding Blow Torches Welding Axes 
Scaffolding Insulation Soldering Factory 

Toilets Building Brazing Furniture 
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Hardware Brushes If your product falls 


Nails Soaps 
Screws Detergents in any of these groups 


Disinfectant 
— Bolts — PLANT ENGINEERING 
Locks COMMUNICATION, dealing exclusively 


Fasteners INTRA-PLANT 
Brick with such topics, will 


Cement P. A. Systems 
Plaster Interphones reach 28,000 men who 


Tat 
ae wee aa are important factors 
Waterproofing in your product's 
Equipment INSTRUMENTATION 
Trowels specification, purchase, 
Cleaning Recording and 
Equipment Contr installation, use, and 


Vacuum Instruments 
Mops and Gauges * maintenance. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


Economics of Advertising 


more to sell goods than it does to pro- 
duce them." 

Every now and then some soapbox 
economist breaks out with a sensa- 
tional tirade against the high cost of 
advertising, claiming that it is adding 
to the cost of living without adding 
anything to the value of the goods. 
Too many business men are lukewarm 
and indifferent about their advertis- 
ing. It is a challenge we must meet 
now with definite achievement and 
sound educational effort to gain for 
advertising a fair chance to demon- 
strate its rightful place in the scheme 
of distribution. 

It is not unusual for manufacturers 
to go out after sales volume at a com- 
paratively high cost in order to get 
factory volume and thus reduce pro- 
duction costs. Perhaps this may be 
justifiable, but when advertising is 
used for such a purpose, it has to stand 
the blame. 

As you well know, large volume 
reduces factory costs because it en- 
ables large scale operation without a 
corresponding increase in labor and 
overhead. Why should labor and over- 
head in selling not be subject to the 
same laws? 

In manufacturing it is considered 
stupid and wasteful to do anything 
by hand which can be done by ma- 
chinery. The efficiency of the indi- 
vidual is multiplied manyfold. 

For instance, in England the me- 
chanical horse power per worker is 
1.5, whereas in the United States it is 
3.25. The average output per man 
in this country is nearly three times as 
much as in England, and our men are 
the more highly paid for their work.t 
~ *In 1939 Paul W. Stewart and J. Fred 
eric Dewhurst estimated the proportion of 
the consumer's dollar going into distribu- 
tion services in their book, “Does Distribu- 
tion Cost Too Much," published by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York. "Of 
every dollar spent by consumers, 59 cents 
goes for services involved in distribution 
and 41 cents for the services in production,” 
they estimated. In 1929 household customers 
and other “terminal buyers” spent $66 bil- 
lion, of which slightly more than $27 billion 


was the cost of production and slightly less 
than $39 billion the cost of distribution. 


tFrom 1840 to 1939 industrial productivity 
in America increased 600%, according to 
Mill & Factory's Industrial Productivity 
Handbook, published in May, 1947. During 
the same period, horsepower per industrial 
wage earner increased nearly 500%; capital 
invested in machinery and facilities in 
creased more than 250%: and hours worked 
per week decreased 40%. The U. S. standard 
of living rose to the highest point ever 
known to man. 
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Let me right here digress long 
enough to claim a fair share of the 
credit for these superior conditions in 
this country, for industrial advertising 
and business journalism. English busi- 
ness men are conservative, and as com- 
pared with the United States, there is 
a marked reluctance in Efgland to 
the sharing of the knowledge of im- 
proved methods with others. Neither 
does England possess an industrial 
press comparable with ours in either 
numbers or quality of service. 

American industrial papers have 
helped mightily in breaking down the 
barrier of distrust and selfishness, and 
have constituted a clearing house for 
advanced ideas and improved processes. 
Though having a common source 
of information and inspiration, whole 
industries have been enabled to ad- 
vance almost as a unit. It is more than 
a coincidence that we lead the world 
in industrial advertising and jour- 
nalism. 

Improved machinery and processes 
do not go into factories by accident. 
They were put there in many cases 
through the aid of good advertising. 
So I say that industrial advertising 
deserves a good share of the credit for 
lower production costs. It should not 
be judged wholly by what it does for 
distribution. I could quote case after 









= —_ 
Freuhauf Trailer Company has launched a 
new monthly advertising campaign with this 
one-half page, two-color ad to appear in 
national magazines. Headlined, "You can Pull 
more than you can Carry,” the ad is illus- 
trated with a cartoon showing a horse pull- 
ing @ heavily loaded wagon. Copy explains, 
"Old Dobbin of today is a motor truck—a 
‘mechanical horse.’ The modern wagon is a 
Fruehauf Trailer. ‘Hitch’ them together and 
you at least triple the work your truck can 
do." Kudner Agency handles the account. 


case by way of proof, but you know 
them as well as I do. 

Advertising is the machinery of 
distribution, and should take the same 
place in mass marketing that machin- 
ery takes in mass production, but even 
a machine can be uneconomical if im- 
properly operated or if it is not 
worked in harmony with all of the 
processes involved in completing the 
operation. 

Let me emphasize, therefore, the 
need for a thorough understanding of 
the tools with which we have to work, 
the advertising media by whatever 
name they are called. 


Must Know the Tools 
Of Advertising 

Even poor copy will produce some 
results if placed in the right media— 
if it gets to the right people under the 
right conditions. I would rather have 
a 6-inch advertisement for a Chicago 
store in The Chicago Tribune, than 
two pages in The Philadelphia Ledger. 
The large advertisement might be bet- 
ter written, but it would be a total 
loss, because it would be in the wrong 
medium. 

The great bulk of the water which 
flows over Niagara Falls is simply the 
scenery in a stupendous spectacle of 
nature. Another part of the water, a 
very small part comparatively, passes 
through turbines which turn a thou- 
sand wheels in useful industry. It is 
precisely the same water, but it passes 
through a different medium. 

Power of any kind must pass through 
the right medium before it becomes 
available for human needs. A quart 
of gasoline in a motor truck will move 
a 10-ton load; burned in the open air, 
it creates nothing but a bad smell. 

Sound is not sound until it reaches 
human ears, and the best copy you can 
write will remain just paper and ink 
until it gets behind the cranial dome 
of a real buyer. 

A craftsman is no better than his 
tools. Imagine a watchmaker trying 
to work with a machinist’s hammer 
and a cold chisel. We are not more 
intelligent than our ancestors, but we 
have incomparably better tools. We 
have the finished machinery of civili- 
zation. 

The mathematics and theory of en 
gineering have not changed materiall) 
in many years, but the fools have 
Think what the introduction of th: 
steam shovel meant, yet the method 
of estimating the material to be ex 


(Continued on page 118) 
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. Bridging the gap between producer and purchaser requires accurate measurements, 

: careful study and intelligent planning. You can’t skimp on dimensions. 

i< 

x 

0 It’s your salesman’s job to put the finishing touches on that bridge between you 

nm . . 

and your markets. But it is squarely up to you fellows who call the shots on 
advertising to put.the plan and preliminary pieces together. 

I ‘ 

8 . 
And that calls for an adequate advertising schedule full of guts and dominance that will 

h ; . : _ ‘ ' - 

accomplish the first steps of manufacturing an order. Only that kind of advertising 

f closes the gap between your product and your prospects so your salesman can 

a . . . 

. concentrate his time on closing the sale. 

. It means placing your story in the publications that are specifically edited for, and 

| read by, the men who comprise your markets. In short, it means making full 

h é - 

s use of the kind of publications published by McGraw-Hill. 

n 

kK 
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1; 


ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for a copy of the 
folder, ‘‘Meet the Editor,"’ a description of the type 
of editorial operation responsible for the advertising 


NN 


effectiveness of McGraw-Hill Publications. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 








This new booklet by Cross Company, Detroit builders of special machine tools, explains 
in photos and diagrams Cross machines for pointing and chamfering spur, hellical and 


bevel gears. Close-up pictures supplement 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68] 

ly, at an installed price of 50 cents per 
square foot, 75 square feet would cost 
$35.50. Since it is common business 
practice to amortize the cost of equip- 
ment over the number of years it is 


have 


amortized this cost of $35.50 over a 


expected to last, we simply 
period of four years—obviously only 
a fraction of its normal life. Even 
with this short period of amortization, 
its cost would actually be only 2.8 
cents per day.” 

Ads also offer a free booklet, ““How 


to Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” 


e Distributors Get 
New Selling Aids 
Leece-Neville Company, Cleveland, 

is providing its central distributors 
and service stations with a compre 
hensive sales promotion program that 
with its new AC 


ties in generating 


system used in the automotive and 
marine fields. 

The first phase of the new program 
consists of a large poster featuring a 
montage of news items resulting from 
announcements of the product, and 
samples of the trade paper advertise 
ments being placed by the company. 

The upper two thirds of the poster 
is suitable for a display in the sales 
room, shop, or show window of the 


service station. The lower third forms 


a detachable covfpon outlining addi 
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the text by illustrating typical 


operations. 


tional sales helps available, which is 
also used as an order blank by the 
dealer. 

Other aids devised by Leece-Neville 
include one and two-column news- 
paper ad mats, specially locally-slanted 
news stories suitable for placement by 
the service distributor in newspapers 
within his sales area, and an attractive 
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counter or window display piece in- 
tended to properly correlate the basic 
components of the generating system. 

P. K. Bremser, Leece-Neville service 
manager, has charge of the generating 


system promotional program. 


e@ Technical Product Written 

in Human Interest Style 

How to write up a technical prod- 
uct so that it will be saturated with 
human interest is accomplished in 
“Tough Guy,” a 45-page book about 
a chilled tread train wheel, recently 
published by the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Chilled Car Wheels, 
Chicago. 

The book is written in narrative, 
first person style, and describes the 
trials and tribulations of a railroad 
Humorous cartoons printed in 
two colors are combined with the 
lightly written text to blend into an 


wheel. 


appealing story. 

Commenting on the purpose of the 
book, C. M. Stoner, executive vice- 
president of the association, said: 

“We wanted to get away from the 
technical writeup of car wheels which 
few people understand, so we decided 
to put the information across in as 
simple and appealing a manner as 
possible.” 

The initial print order for “Tough 
Guy” called for 10,000 copies which 
were mailed to railway supervisors. 
The book is bound into a light blue 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Hi-ya, folks 











I'M tough, any «ay you look at it. | weigh 750 poands, aud «a: 

| carry 10 tons an my shoulders while I am going 65 miles a 
hour. [ move trains, | steer trains, and stop trains. | am a Chille 

Tread Car Wheel. and I've been working on the railroad » 


1830, and expect to be around a while Sav another cewtur 





Iwo 
| There. Now that I've got that off my chest, I'll tell you tb 
| Pm really a sentimental old seftir. Yep, my tread is hard, and 


ceet of me may look like 2 tongh old rounder, bat Pm eo me 





This is the front cover and an inside page from ‘Tough Guy,’ a 45-page satire about 4 
train wheel recently published by the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Whee's- 
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Mos COUNTRY BUYERS 





Editorial content is sectionalized, six sections in 


SECTIONALIZED FOR INTENSIVE READING AND EASY REFERENCE 


material in WORLD OIL means better reader- 


+ all, each devoted to a special phase or branch ship of ALL the magazine. Sectionalizing assures 
in of the industry. Sectionalizing applies to an oil the reader—your prospect—that editorial ma- 
= industry magazine the same idea that United terial of special interest to him will be published 
nd States News, Time, Newsweek and some other in every issue. That is why your ad will be seen 
Is, papers have developed so effectively in other by a higher percentage of your prospects in the 
fields. Such orderly presentation of editorial new WORLD OIL. 
ve, 
he 
ad 


in 


he 


an 


A FULL MONTH READING LIFE 


Your busy prospects will have a month instead 
of a week to read your ad in this powerful new 
type magazine. Because 13 annual insertions will 


Yearbook-Forecast Number will be published as 
an additional issue in February) you can get 
penetrating coverage with a modest budget. 





















give a complete every issue schedule (the Annual 


A continually growing circulation—more men directly and exclusively 
engaged in the oil producing industry subscribe to WORLD OIL than 
to any other oil publication. It’s the only oil paper to show an adver- 
tising gain in the first six months of 1947 over the like period of 1946. 


The new WORLD OIL will be even more profitable a medium for your 
advertising because it is developed to meet the changing needs of your 
readers and prospects—the men who buy and use your equipment and 
services. 


GET YOUR COPY OF THE FIRST ISSUE! 


If you sell to the drilling-producing-pipe line industry and are not 
regularly receiving WORLD OIL, drop us a line and we will gladly 
send you a sample copy. Study it, show it to your salesmen and pros- 
pects! We are sure you will decide that it is now, more than ever, “The 
Finest Oil Paper Ever Published.” 

The October issue will be off the presses soon and there will be only 
a limited number of extra copies. Write us today! 





A Specialized Oil Publication of 


The GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 2608 © HOUSTON 1, TEXAS cle dhes fp, 4D Ou 





OFFICES: New York + Cleveland + Chicago * Tulsa * Los Angeles 








Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





plus large, clear photos. The writing is 
concise, easy to read and interes:- 








S. E. “Tony” Voran and Paul Kozak, Jr., Parker Appliance Company admen, designed this 
scale sized “Toobolder” model for display at the 1947 Machine Tool Show Sept. 17-26 at 
the Dodge-Tucker plant. Devised in conjunction with Parker engineers, this miniature model 
helps dramatize the company's line of hydraulic fittings and valves. The “Toobolder” offers 
in @ single unit most of the problems met with in laying out and servicing a flexible 
tubing or lubricating system. The full size “Toobolder's systems” will be removed and 
remade countless times during the exposition by Parker service engineers who will 
demonstrate the techniques used to secure the maximum advantages such systems provide. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGI 72] 


paperboard cover, featuring a picture 
Robert H. 


Ramage wrote the text, Elmer Loem- 


of a train on the front. 


ker designed the book, and Richard 
Beltram drew the illustrations. 


e@ Officials Help Write 
Company’s Annual Report 


Top management officials of Plomb 
Tool Company, Los Angeles, helped 
write the company’s 1946 annual re- 
port booklet, recently distributed to 
employ es, customers and stockholders. 

Printed in purple and black, the 16- 
page booklet opens with “Highlights 
of 1946,” a message by Morris B. Pen- 
dleton, company president. Following 
in succession are “All Records Broken 


R. W. 


Kerr, vice-president and director of 


—Through Teamwork,” by 


sales; “Another Year of Good Sound 
Industrial Relations,””’ by M. M. Maut- 
ner, vice-president and director of in 
dustrial relations; and “Plomb Finan- 
cial Report for 1946,” by Henry C. 
Baumgartner, secretary and comptrol- 
ler. 

Other articles include “Plomb at 
Play, 


employe services; “Many Plant Im- 


by Robert M. Cass, director, 


provements Help Plomb Smash All 
Production Records,”” by C. W. Cos- 
low, vice-president in charge of manu- 


facturing; “Plomb Research Produced 


Many New and Improved Tools,” by 
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ing, and the makeup of the book is at- 


tractive. 


@ Folder ‘Merchandizes’ 
Company’s Advertising 

U-C Lite Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
uses an effective, yet economical meth- 
od of “merchandising” its advertising 
and promotion program to its selling 
organization. 

Rather than sending out reprints of 
several fractional page ads as attach- 
ments to a letter, U-C Lite buttons up 
the entire program in one complete 
self mailing piece that gives an effective 
visualization of the consumer, trade 
and industrial magazine advertising. 
This mailer goes to the company’s 
hardware, electrical and sporting goods 
distributors and wholesaler salesmen as 
well as dealer organizations. 

Designed by Advertising Corpora- 
tion, U-C Lite’s advertising agency, 
the brochure also contains a schedule 
of insertions, point of sale material and 
what editors think of the lighting ac- 
F. J. Robbins, vice-president and met- cessories manufactured by the com- 
pany. 

Not only does U-C Lite mail this 
folder to*its own selling organization, 
but sends it to a list of prospective 
wholesalers and dealers. 


allurgical engineer, and contributions 
by more than a half dozen other com- 
pany ofhcials. 

Each article is well illustrated with 
a thumb nail halftone of the author 





A CONSISTENT 12 MONTH PROGRAM 
PusLicaTioN 

Post 3 800 000 

Gentieman 2,088,823 

Popvler Scrence 824 699 
Trve 977.265 
Feld ond Stream 405.154 
Modern Rodreods 21.517 
Notene! News 25,928 
Institutions: 43,499 
Industral Ma:ntenence 86 206 
Amercon 34.419 
Mordware 29.030 
Goods Deoler 9.045 

TOTAL CIRCULATION 8.346.485 


CORCULATION | mae | are. | mar) me) muy) ave | cert 





For Railway Yards - Repairs - Maintenance 
Construction « Emergencies * Light anywhere 
at the flick 


By Gesu 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC HAND LAMPS 


of a@ finger 





For Every 


EXPORT MARKET 
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Railrood Portable Hand Lomp 


Throws @ Powerful 2.500 Foot Beam — Adjusteble in A’ 


Portable Electric Hand lamp Directions — Conserves Dry Cell Beterses 
Big Beam gives you, instantly. any He fet t ” ' 
Where. a bright beam 2500 feet long « handy im emergencies T 
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AMERICAN EXPORTER NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS MODERN RAILROADS | 








U-C Lite Mfg. Company uses this advertising insertion schedule and these samples of 35 
in @ specially prepared promotion leaflet distributed to its entire selling organization 
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URCHASING DirecTorRY 











Desigued TO SERVE — 


AND TO REACH — EVERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL BUYER 


e Light in Weight 


CHEMICAL SECTION 
e Easy to Use 


e Contains Only Industrial 


MECHANICAL DATA Buying Information 


e 25,000 Circulation 


CLASSIFIED SECTION e 2 semi-annual non-duplicating 
issues 


e Reaches over 90% of the buying 
TRADE NAMES power of American Industry 


Your sales message in PLANT 

PURCHASING DIRECTORY blends 
ADDRESSES perfectly with the rest of your 
schedule, for it reaches the industrial 
buyer right when he is considering 
purchasing. Reserve space in the 
next edition NOW! 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


(Formerly Plant-Production Directory) 


PLANT PURCHASING ‘DIRECTORY 


333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Illinois * 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. . Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio ~ 5670 
Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. . 6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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GM's Train of Tomorrow Attracts 
Spotlight to Showmanship in Sales 


Several weeks ago we enjoyed the unusual 
privilege of riding General Motors’ Train of 
Tomorrow (IM, May) on a special 340 mile run 
from Chicago to Cleveland. For more than 100 
miles, we watched the New York Central’s long 
curves from the rare vantage point of the engi- 
neer’s cab of the 2,000 hp Electro-Motive diesel- 
electric locomotive. 

It was the view from a similar cab that in- 
spired C. R. Osborn, chief executive of Electro- 
Motive, to create the Astra Dome idea and 
initiate the Train of Tomorrow promotion 
shared by five GM divisions. 

At Toledo, 132 Clevelanders came abroad to 
augment our small party. In the group were 
political and business figures, newspapermen, 
radio announcers, and a score of seasoned rail- 
road operating executives. 

At town after town the train slowed from 
its 85 mile per hour pace so that hundreds of 
potential rail travelers could catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the train’s luxurious appointments. 


Rail officials aboard needed no sales talk to 
convince them that thoroughly modern equip- 
ment has tremendous public appeal. With a few 
pencil calculations on an envelope, a trafic man- 
ager could prove to his own satisfaction that a 
“Stardust” chair car or a “Skyview” diner could 
operate more economically than standard equip- 
ment. 

During the train’s first 10-week Eastern and 
Southern tour, some 546,000 visitors passed 
through the train. Countless thousands saw it 
pass along the rights of way of nine roads. In 
Richmond, Va., 1,500 visitors remained in line 
despite a driving rain. 

Rail officials, some of them skeptical when the 
project was announced, have expressed almost 
universal approval of General Motors’ “um- 
brella” promotion. Obviously, the roads that 
displayed the train were the chief beneficiaries 
of the goodwill it promoted. 


Several Western roads and one Eastern road 








will soon place in service new trains incorporat- 
ing innovations suggested by General Motors’ 
stylists. One Southern road has standardized on 
the GM-designed trucks that minimize lateral 
sway at high speeds. GM’s Hyatt journal boxes 
and Delco equipment will go on these trucks. 


One railroad president has ordered his private 
car equipped with Frigidaire air-conditioning 
and a Detroit Diesel “power package” for a test 
preliminary to future purchases. Four roads have 
indicated their desire to bid for the original 
“Train of Tomorrow,” when its nationwide tour 
is completed. And GM’s Electro-Motive division 
sees no immediate letup in the backlog of orders 
that is now keeping its La Grange, Ill., plant 
busy at a 100-locomotives-a-month pace. In 
short, GM’s “shock action” promotion is a 
success. 


Only a corporation with General Motors’ re- 
sources—and with industrial sales units running 
as high as half a million dollars—could afford to 
invest more than $1,000,000 in a research and 
promotion project of this scope. 





But other capital goods producers, facing in- 
tense competition and unstable markets, can 
successfully employ the ingredients that have 
made the Train of Tomorrow an outstanding 
sales and public relations success. 


These ingredients are imaginative showman- 
ship, good industrial design, and thorough, in- 
telligent execution. 


They are essential requirements in today’s 
competitive selling. They may be applied success- 
fully to the promotion of the smallest hand tool 
or the most prosaic basic material. 


Imagination in selling, advertising and public- 
ity can cut unit sales costs, increase market 
potentials. Now is the time for putting imagina- 
tion to work in every phase of industrial selling. 


Eornett— 
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‘Plain Talk’... and Good Looks 


_ disciples of Rudolf Flesch 
from way back, and have been 
meaning to mention him here for all 
of a year. Lately he’s been getting 
quite a plug in the papers, and we’re 
sorry we’ve been left at the post. 

Dr. Flesch is the guy who makes 
a science of syllables. He says that 
too much of what is written can’t be 
read by most of the population. His 
already famous reference to govern- 
mental language points up a writing 
fault that is common to industrial ad 
men as well: 

Ultimate consumer means a person or 
group of persons, generally constituting 
a domestic household, who purchase eggs 
generally at the individual stores of re~ 
tailers, or purchase and receive deliveries 
of eggs at the place of abode of the indi- 
vidual or domestic household from pro- 
ducers or retail route sellers, and who use 
such eggs for their consumption as food 

That, from a governmental report 
on price control, is, according to Dr. 
Flesch, gobbledygook! 

Utimate consumers are people who buy 
eggs to eat them 

That, according to Dr. Flesch, is 
plain talk! 

Now we’ve been, complaining about 
gobbledygook in industrial advertis- 
ing for years, and sometimes we've 
bored you with quotations of gobble- 
dygook. But gobbledygook we still 
get. 

What constitutes gobbledygook is 
a combination of long sentences, long 
words and lack of personal references 
(which is not too bad a description 
ot much industrial copy). Dr. Flesch 
says that the longer the sentences and 
the words and the fewer the personal 
references, the fewer readers you'll 
get—and a study of Starch reports 
bears him out. 

(How often have we urged shorter 

itences, greater use of Anglo-Saxon 

rds—generally less syllabified—and 
tements in terms of the reader 
her than the product?) 


Dr. Flesch’s studies show that to 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ The Copy Chasers base their 

criticism of industrial advertis- 

ing on the following basic prin- 
ciples which they use in their 
own daily chores: 

1. A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea and _ promising 
enough to make _ reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims of su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4. Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid “reason-why.” 











reach the greatest number of readers, 
your sentences should run about 11 
words per, your words should have 
no more affixes than 26 per 100 words, 
and you should make 14 references 
to people per 100 words. 

There’s a Flesch formula for figur- 
ing out readability, and you can use 
it to check your copy, but unfortu- 
nately the formula isn’t as easy to 
use as his writing is to read. How- 
ever, if you'll... 

1. Put a period at the end of each 
thought (avoiding clauses and stick- 
ing pretty close to active voice), 

2. Favor Anglo-Saxon rather than 
Latin-derived words (use rather than 
operate, do rather than perform, get 
rather than procure, etc.), 
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3. Talk about the reader instead 
of about the product, 

. you'll be writing plain talk. 

If you want to know more about 
plain talk and Dr. Flesch, there’s a 
book called “The Art of Plain Talk” 
(Harper’s) and a swell presentation 
on the topic made up by the Macfad- 
den Women’s Group. 

And if you happen to jump to the 
conclusion that the audience you want 
to inform your product about has a 
higher I.Q. than the average of the 
Macfadden circulation, we can only 
refer you to the advice of another man 
{Leo McGivens) who knows a lot 
about copy: “Tell it to the Sweeneys. 
The Stuyvesants will understand.” 


This Would Get a Good 
Flesch-Score 


We know of no better copywriter 
than Don Herold, the one-time artist 
turned ad man. He has the perfect 
knack of writing falk, rather than 
writing writing. Here’s a good ex- 
ample of non-gobbledygook. (See 
“Gallery.”) At the top there’s one 
of his drawings of a husband and wife 
expressing amazement at a document 
called “Value of Your Household 
Possessions.” Title is ““Add ’em up 
and fall over!” And here’s the copy— 
notice that though the few words like 
“accumulate” and “ludicrously” would 
affect the Flesch score unfavorably, 
the general average must be right on 
the button for getting a mass audience 
to read: 

You're richer than you think . . . in 
household possessions. 

They grow on you. 

They mount up on you in value, week 
by week, year by year. 

Have you recently ... or ever... 
taken a pad and pencil and added up the 
value of your furniture and clothes and 
other things in your home—room by 
room, closet by closet, shelf by shelf? 

Do it, and you'll get the shock of your 
life. It’s usually staggering! 

All of us who have houses or apart- 
ments accumulate these things slowly but 








we can lose them all mighty fast in a fire 

How much would it cost you to replace 
everything in your home—and start all 
over trom scratch right now? 

Fire insurance on household posses 
sions costs so little that we are foolish to 
go on as ludicrously underinsured as 
You read about plenty 


You too, can have a 


most of us are 
of fires these days 
pip of a hre any minute 

So make a list today of all your house 
hold possessions and call your America 
Fore agent or broker and get covered 
Keep the list 


at the office or somewhere else not at 


quickly—and adequately 


home 

America Fore is a big strong group of 
big, strong insurance companies who 
write fre, automobile, accident, liability. 
property damage insurance, bonds, et 


practically everything but life insurance 


Thousands of their agents or brokers all 


over America can place your insurance 
with these companies Let one of these 
local America Fore men do your insur 
ance worrying tor you 

The funny thing is: The simpler 
the language and the littler the words, 
the more colorful and friendly and 
persuasive the copy as well as the 
more readable. “A pip of a fire” is 
no less awesome than “a tremendous 
conflagration.” And “let one of (our) 
men do your insurance worrying for 
you” is a lot more ingratiating than 
most of the pompous stuff insurance 
companies usually are prone to. 

For much less than the cost of Dr. 
Flesch’s book (but by all means buy 
it), we can give you a magic formula 
It goes like this— 

° 


to readability. 


u 
Or: 
1. If it’s a long sentence, find a 
place to put a 
2. If it’s a word you'd have to hy- 
phenate, should it come at the end of 
a line that could accommodate it, 


Aluminum Company of America 
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Gallery 


find one that the line could accom- 
modate. 

3. If what you're saying has to 
do with a thing, rephrase it so it will 
be about a person. 

What's Hot 

Still on the subject of writing 
about the reader and his interest, we 
hope you read the NIAA Library’s 
release on Burnham (American Ma- 
chinist) Finney’s taik before the Rock- 
ford chapter. 

He points out that editors see to 
it that their magazines run articles 
on subjects that are currently “hot,” 
and suggests that advertisers should 
attune their copy to those “hot” sub- 
jects. 

But a McGraw-Hill survey of 10,- 
000 ads, analyzed for correlation to 
the editorial content of the magazines 
they were in, showed only 50 as be- 
ing “in harmony with” the hot sub- 
jects. 

Gallery 


American Brass Co. 


While we seldom put much stock 
in surveys asking people what they 
like or why they act (because they 
may think they like or act differently 
from what they do), we were inter- 
ested in another McGraw-Hill survey 
in which readers stated their perefer- 
ences for treatment of articles. Th: 
results may be of significance to ad 
ver tisers. 

§1% like picture-and-caption. 

24% like question-and-answer. 


19° like conversational treatment 


For Hanging in Our Gallery 

Eleven years we’ve been telling you 
about ads that have caught our atten 
tion, and not once have we given 
credit to the man who—more than 
the copywriter—attracted us to the 
ads in the first place. 

We take no sides on the question 
of which is the more influential in 
getting attention — illustration or 
headline. (Sometimes, it’s the typog- 
raphy that gets us.) However, though 
we dispute any such generalization 
that a picture is worth a thousand 
words, we do declare that it’s up to 
the layout man not only to get initial 
attention for each ad in a series, but 
also to develop campaign recognition. 

The most famous industrial cam- 
paign is undoubtedly Goodrich’s, and 
we are inclined to credit success to 
a combination of position (usually op- 
posite IFC) and stopper headlines. 
But we can think of no other adver 
tising directed to the industrial mar 
ket which leans consistently so heav- 
ily upon headlines. 

(Most industrial campaigns aren't 
consistent in any respect at all; each 
new ad gives the impression of hav- 

(Continued on page 86) 


Scovill Mfg. Co. 
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s no target to shoot at- 


You’ve got to know your 
target—then shoot straight 


Your aim is sales, and your best sales target is the 
man who “selects” equipment and writes requisi- 
tions—requisitions specifying your product. We’ve 
studied plant after plant and found that if it’s 
power and mechanical equipment and supplies you 
want to sell, your target is the PLANT ENGINEER. 
He’s the guy who’s all over the plant—actively 
seeing and seeking solutions to the problems of 
every department. 

He’s the guy who’s responsible for efficient plant 
proper functioning of all power and 
It’s ALL his responsibility— 


operation 
mechanical services. 
and stories about “cost-cutting” and “efficiency 
boosting” make sweet music to his ears. Convince 
him that your offering pays itself out in better op- 
eration, time saved, money earned, convenience 
gained, and you’ve bagged a requisition for your 
product. “Our requisitions tell what we want. The 
front office just writes the order.” That's typical 
of the kind of answers we get in surveys of actual 
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purchasing procedure on this equipment in plant 
after plant. 

INDUSTRY and POWER is aimed right at Plant 
Engineers and Operating Executives. It’s packed 
from cover to cover with the kind of info that they 
and their department heads want—information on 
power generation, plant efficiency, maintenance, 
material handling, new products, safety, time-sav- 
ing tricks. This editorial approach assures top 
readership for your ad. INDUSTRY and POWER 
is a Plant Engineering Magazine. Both Executives 
and Plant Engineers direct it to the department 
heads, engineering specialists and other executives 
all up and down the line. 


These men head up many departments—typically 
with functions that include Construction and In- 
stallation, Maintenance and Plant Layout and Plan- 
ning. This applies to Plant Equipment and Ma- 
chinery, Power and Mechanical Services, Electri- 
cal Equipment, Power Transmission and Material 
In every plant, hundreds of products 
are used every day. Through INDUSTRY and 


POWER you reach the men who use these products 


Handling. 


—the men who select them and who specify replace- 
ments and renewals. They're the men who want 
the word about your product. Will you let us give 


itto them? INDUSTRY and POWER, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 
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Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82] 


The Copy Chasers 


ing been thrown together—and not 
accurately. ) 

But there are a number of cam- 
paigns that have achieved a remem- 
berable distinction through continuity 
It will be profitable 
to study some of these. 

One thing advertising can do better 
than a salesman is to build recog- 
A smart lay- 


of appearance. 


nition for a company. 
out man not only can design each ad 
to make a company look impressive, 
but also can develop a family resem- 
blance for a campaign that has the 
result of making the company look 
bigger than it really is. 

Now the easiest way to establish 
identity for an advertiser is to blow 
his name and his trademark up big. 
But since that seldom will make the 
reader seize his magazine with both 
hands for a good spell of reading, 
we'll skip that. 


Louisville Cement Co. 
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Coppus Engineering Corp. 
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Johns-Manville 
Gallery 





Another good way to build conti- 
nuity of impression is by designing 
ads around what is known as a “trade 
figure.” Lots of companies have them 
but usually they’re handled like a 
trademark—stuck into a corner some- 
where. But a few really make the 
character the central figure of the ads. 
For example, the Iron Fireman, Doc 
Clipper, the Hastings “tough but oh 
so gentle” man, Yale & Towne’s Mov- 
ing Men (“sales movers”), etc. 

Next most obvious method is con- 
sistent use of color, and this works 
best, of course, for those companies 
which have a logical reason for using it. 

Some companies are in the color 
business—manufacturers of paint (Du 
Pont, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany), dyestuffs (Calco Chemical, In- 
ter-Chemical Corporation, Milprint, 
Inc., Acme Paper Box Company), and 
plastics like Monsanto Chemical and 
many others. Such companies virtu- 
ally have to use color, and every one 
of them does it well. 


Gallery 





Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 











Armstrong Cork Co. 


Others use color because their prod- 
ucts have distinctive and reproduc- 
able colors. 

Aluminum Company uses aluminum 
ink—and with swell effect. Ad shown 

“Gallery” has aluminum spandrels 
on the buildings and in the name slug 
—also on the booklet. 

American Brass Company runs full 
color inserts. Picture on front shows 
a man working with brass parts and 
on the back various parts are repro- 
duced in color. The figure work is 
amateurish and the copy is deadly— 
so it looks like a waste of money. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Another brass company, Scovill 
Mfg. Company, uses yellow duo-tones 
to simulate the color of brass forgings. 
Case study copy makes these ads more 
effective, even though only one extra 
color is used. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Color is used to help show the prod- 
uct im use in the following cases: 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company uses 

(Continued on page 90) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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BUILDS HEAVIER READER TRAFFIC 


Gives Undiluted Editorial Service to Men 
With Plant Operating Responsibilities 


**5 Characteristics of 


this “Different” Edi- 
torial Concept. 


. BREADTH of editorial . . . 
covering a wide range of 
subjects vital to men re- 
sponsible for plant opera- 
tions. 


. PERTINENCY of contents 

. everything pertains 
strictly to plant operating 
problems. 


- TIMELINESS of content... 
everything is geared to 
NOW ...to TODAY... 
not to vague futures or 
musty history. 


- BREVITY in writing . . . 
"long-windedness" is "ed- 
ited out’ . . . so busy men 
can read quickly. © 


. ADEQUACY of information 

. every article gives all 
the essential information a 
man requires to determine 
further action. 


SS 











. .- in food processing plants 
. . In chemical processing plants 


You can't quickly ‘pigeon-hole" these ‘‘different'’ magazines 
... they aren't "just like" any others... yet they are "like" many. 


For example: they are "‘like’’ TIME or BUSINESS WEEK in. that 
they tell their editorial stories briefly, tersely . . . long-winded- 
ness" is “edited out" . . . so busy men can read quickly. | 


They are ‘like standard-type industrial magazines in editorial 
content . . . except that CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview 
and FOOD PROCESSING Preview deal only with plant operat- 


ing subjects . . . and, being brief, each issue carries many more 
idea-articles. 


They are "'like’’ both standard-type and the so-called “equip- 
ment papers’ in that they too carry much editorial on new de- 
velopments in equipment. But practically a!l industrial maga- 
zines, of all types, do that today. 


Those "5 Characteristics" in panel at left tell WHY these pub- 
lications are "different" in many other ways. 


And nine years of holding steadfastly to the fixed policy of 
“serving men with plant operating responsibilities” . . . not at- 
tempting to serve others . . . not being led astray by “the 
greener grass across the fence"... 


... this has brought an unusual INTENSITY of READERSHIP as 
the natural, the inevitable result of serving this specific group 
in @ superior way. 


Thus CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview and FOOD PRO- 
CESSING Preview are the ONLY publications in these fields giv- 
ing excluswe editorial attention to “men with plant operating re- 
sponsibilities” . . . 

. . . logically therefore, you reach the largest group of ‘men 
with plant operating responsibilities’ through these publications. 
And these reading audiences are still growing . . . rapidly. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview ® FOOD PROCESSING Preview 
PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


737 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


New York Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 


REMARKABLE READER RESPONSE 
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color to reveal the inside of machines, 
showing the lubricated parts in red. 
(See “Gallery.”) 

Johns - Manville and Armstrong 
Cork Company use color to illustrate 
building interiors utilizing their prod- 
ucts. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Louisville Cement Company uses 
red in its illustrations, because all its 
illustrations show brick. The word 
“Brixment”—that’s the mortar Louis- 
ville makes—appears in red, too. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

Both Coppus Engineering Corpo- 
ration and Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation identify their 
products with color, and this is car- 
ried through to the advertising. Cop- 
pus “Blue Ribbon” 


blue band painted around them, and 


turbines have a 
Worthington “Blue Brute” construc- 


tion equipment, painted blue, is shown 
in blue in the scratchboard construc- 


Hughes Tool Co. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Gallery 


tion scenes shown in the ads. 

Color is virtually used as a trade- 
mark by others, too. The blueprint 
that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has included in every ad 
for many years unmistakably identi- 
fies a Goodyear ad. (See “Gallery.” ) 

Use of yellow (not seen much in 
trade papers) makes Sun Oil Com- 
pany ads stand out. And we regret 
the Eastman Kodak Company giving 
up what we thought was a fine color 
identification—the use of yellow on 
the Kodak label down at the lower 
right hand corner of the ad (the only 
place color appeared) ; current ads are 
in blue, and the label is in black. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

A lot of others just use color to 
get attention, and if in any of these 
cases the color scheme is consistent, our 
memory misses the fact. Among these 
are Louis Allis Company, Allen-Brad- 
ley Company, Cutler-Hammer, Rock- 
well Mfg. Company (Nordstrom Valve 
Each of these companies’ 


Gallery 


Division). 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 





Cutler-Hammer 


ads at hand appears to have a familiar 
look to it, so we suspect it’s a com- 
bination of insert stock and format 
as well as the color. 

In the case of Cutler-Hammer, for 
example, the ads we’re looking at have 
a definite layout pattern; three multi- 
color drawings, one vertical, two hori- 
zontal; short bold headline above the 
group; individual captions on yellow 
panels; and the Cutler-Hammer name 
plate cutting up into the copy at the 
foot of the ad. (See “Gallery.”) 

A few more color advertisers who 
really put the color to good use with 
splendid layouts are Hughes Tool 
Company, Timken Roller Bearing 
Company and Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation. 

In the case of the last-named, the 
big picture (see “Gallery”) is a color 
enlargement of a photograph of cal- 
cium carbonate taken under polar- 
ized light. The effective mortise (note 
the crop across the eyes) and the copy 

(Continued on page 94) 


Master Electric Co. 
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TODAY. 


Myron Curtis, Werner and Swasey Assistant Director of Engi- 
neering, studies features of o new Warner and Swasey machine 
while project engineer W. A. Hofmonn discusses it with E. R. 
Gerdner, chairman of the Warner and Swasey Planning Committee: 








THESE ARE OTHER WARNER AND SWASEY CANDIDATES 
R POST-WAR MARKET 





Redesigned from a new Swiss machine 
to meet American standards of manv- 
facture and operation, this Warner 
and Swosey weaving machine offers 
textile manufacturers new standards 
of performance. 


2 


Another result of plonned diversifica- 
tion: the Warner and Swasey pin 
drafting machine for drafting woolen 
yorns. 


whe hydraulically operated ‘‘Grodall’’ 
puts Warner and Swasey into the construc- 
tion machinery field for the first time. 
Versatile, and new in principle, it will dig 
inte @ variety of earth-moving tasks. 


° 


One of three new entries in Worner 
ond Swasey's estoblished machine 
tool line: the Electro-Cycle Turret 
Lethe for faster machining of non- 
ferrous metols. 
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YOU can reach for the most diverse markets in history 


Never, since you have sold parts, materials, and finishes to 
American industry, has that industry been in the process of 
designing and manufacturing so many new products that 
need the things you make. 


On every side you can find the evidence. Here is some of 


it. Warner and Swasey, famous for its machine tools, has” 


today diversified its products to include hydraulic earth 
movers and textile machinery as capable in their fields as 
this company's machine tools are in theirs. 


With every new machine that manufacturers like Warner 
and Swasey bring to market . . . and thousands of new 


products are here . . . the implication for you is clear: 


Make sure the advantages of your parts, materials, and 
finishes are known to the men who are designing Amer- 
ica's vast array of new products: the design engineers who 
specify the parts and components from which these prod- 


FIRST with the men who ae FRRST to specify your product 
*if you make them WANT it 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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ucts will be built . . . the men on whose decisions Purchasing 
must wait to buy, Production to manufacture. 


And you can make sure that industry's design engineers 
know about your products if you tell them in the advertis- 
ing pages of Product Engineering. For this is their maga- 
zine... the alert, factual, authoritative working companion 
of over 17,000 subscribing design engineers, of thousands 
more who read and study subscribers’ copies. 


No other design magazine reaches so many of these basic 
buyers of industry . . . no other magazine gives them such 
abundant editorial help in getting their jobs done better. 


The Product Engineering representative in your nearest 
McGraw-Hill office has all the facts on why over 600 adver- 
tisers of quality parts, materials, and finishes currently en- 
dorse the selling effectiveness of this No. 1 magazine in 
the design field. See him soon. 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90} 
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below are all black and white. Note, 
too, the wallop that the surrounding 
white space gives the headline and the 
empty area lower left that gives the 
copy black some air. 

Master Electric Company consis- 
tently displays its motors against a 
bleed and red background. (See ‘‘Gal- 
lery.”’) Illustrations are cut out of 
the red, and the headings and type are 
reverse. This treatment is so typical 
of Master that when we came upon 
an insert by Sprout-Waldron & Co., 
we thought we were seeing Master 
again. 

Just one more reference to color. 
Some advertisers think that if they pay 
for color they might as well use as 
much as they can. As a result, some 
magazines are so loaded with color 
that you have to run straight black 
and white in order to look different. 
The following cases are examples of 


smart use of color: 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


National Lead Co. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
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Recordak Corp. 
Gallery 

In the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company ad (see “Gallery” ), red ap- 
pears in three places—the world ‘‘Fat- 
test,” the sparks, the bulletin. 

In the National Lead Company ad, 
red appears in the illustration and on 
the words “Red Lead” in heading and 
signature. (See “Gallery.”’) 

In the Recordak Corporation ad, 
blue appears on the word “Recordak” 
in heading and signature, and the 
coupon enclosure is in blue. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

Do you think they wasted the 
money they paid for color—just be- 
cause they didn’t splash it? 
Illustrations 

You can always recognize some cam- 
paigns by the first glance at the illus- 
trations. 

Lots of installation or product in- 
use photographs identify the advertis- 
ing of Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Le- 
Tourneau and most U. S. Steel divi- 
sions. Generally, the layouts are 


Gallery 
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Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


splashy and the typography—except 
in the case of U. S. Steel—pretty bold. 
Jenkins Bros. and Crane Company 
ads are identified by the piping lay- 
outs . . . Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company by blueprint Hunter 
Pressed Steel by the photograph of the 
spring casting its shadow on the main 
illustration .. . American Screw Com- 
pany by the Phillips driver running the 
full depth of the page . . . Barrett-Cra- 
vens Company by the swell “light- 
tracing” photographs. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation has an 
outstanding idea in its picture-quiz— 
four pictures and with each a choice 
of three identifications. (See “Gal 
lery.”’) 
More you-know-em-right-away: 
Mimeographs big reverse panels . . . 
Parker-Kalon Corporation’s arrow (‘If 
It’s P-K .. . It’s Size-Marked”) point 
ing to the size-mark on the screw head 
Preformed «Wire Rope’s picture 
frame with the wire rope missing . 


(Continued on page 98) 


A. M. Byers Co. 
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in new construction at its 
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We’d like to send you a copy of the complete issue 
to enable you not only to study all of the activity- 
evidence items which the issue contains, but to study, 
as well, the fine editorial content to which Textile 
World owes the enviable leadership position it has in 
the textile field, which fits it so ideally to put your 
textile market story before the men in the industry 
whose influence you need to cultivate. 

A note from you will bring a copy — with complete 
rate and circulation details. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
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Ensign-Bickford Co. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98] 


The Copy Chasers 


ances the fifth copy block at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

Philip Carey Mfg. Company has 
several characteristics which are com- 
mon to all ads. Even though the 
format isn’t right, the Carey cam- 
paign does have a family resemblance. 
Colors are red and black, copy runs 
in three columns and is usually set 
pretty open, paragraphs have boldface 
run-in headings, and the signature ar- 
rangement is always the same. But 
the best part about Carey ads is the 
use of white space. Despite a large 
number of elements and a considerable 
amount of copy, there’s a lot of air 
all over the page. (See “Gallery.”) 

Climax Molybdenum Company has 
some stunning layouts that feature 
black. Illustrations have black back- 
grounds, and the reading material 
(which appears above the squared-up 
illustration) is set in rather heavy type 
with a short extra-bold headline. Sig- 


Union Oil Co. 


. MEW ALL-PURPOSE GREASE 


£S ALL YOUR LUBRICATION 











Globe Stee! Tubes Co. 


Armour & Co. 
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Gallery 


nature runs across the full width of 
the page. (See “Gallery.”) 

DuPont Plastics campaign has a 
squared-up color photograph (usually 
of a dramatic nature) that occupies 
the top half of the page, a bold head, 
italics subhead, and a three-column 
copy setup introduced with a one- 
column cut, and concluded with the 
color signature block. When in doubt, 
use this kind of layout. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

Ensign-Bickford Company puts its 
ads inside the page of a notebook. We 
think that any advantage of continu- 
ity is offset by the difficulty of read- 
ing inside a frame. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Another pip of a standard format 
is Globe Steel Tubes Company: Pres- 
ent copy is no better than it was when 
we criticized it before, but that’s not 
the artist’s fault. Again, heading and 
copy come first, with a big illustra- 
tion taking up most of the ad, inter- 
rupted at the bottom by the very clean 
signature panel. (See “‘Gallery.’’) 


Gallery 
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Keuffel & Esser Co. 


tiowell Electric Motors 
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New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Keuffel & Esser Company also puts 
the illustration at the bottom. (Can 
it be we’re softies for this one style? ) 
The copy block starts at the very top, 
and its left-hand margin is well in 
from the left-hand edge. The head- 
line (in color) is about three inches 
down, runs from the left-hand edge 
and extends into the copy block. The 
signature panel, black type on color 
tint block, extends up into the bottom 
of the illustration. (See “Gallery.” ) 

New Jersey Zinc Company en- 
closes its ‘Practical Considerations in 
Casting Designs” inside a dotted line, 
but the result is not so imprisoning as 
in the case of Ensign-Bickford. Copy 
is long and technical, but the layout 
is sufficiently airy to invite reading. 
(See “Gallery.”) 

Union Oil Company’s layouts have 
the same feeling that Bundy’s achieve. 
Again, there are four illustrations, but 
the first one gets more display and 
is not framed. Cuts, like Bundy’s, 

(Continued on page 106) 


Co. National Cash Register Co. 
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nDveRris MEYERCORD EXTRA! 
IDENTIFY SEND FOR 
DECORATE LITERATURE 
= DECAL NEWS== 














Any Industry Can Profitably Use Decalcomania in Some Form 





Issued Periodically by The Meyercord Co. e Chicago 44, 


Illinois 


e Offices in Principal Cities 





EVERY BUSINESS CAN USE DECALS 





DECAL NAME PLATES 
we tn FAMOUS FIRMS 


Millions of prod- 
ucts in American 
homes and busi- 
ness are durably 
identified by 
Meyercord De- 
cals. Geared to 
production line 
speeds, Decal 
nameplates, 
trademarks, instructions and other data 
can be easily applied without screws or 
bolts at extremely low cost. Decal name- 
plates are resistant to moisture, oil, 
acids, temperature extremes, vibration 
and abrasion. They can be produced in 
any sizes, colors or designs for applica- 
tion to metal, wood, glass, plastic or 
crinkled surfaces whether curved ie 
flat. Check for complete details. 


NEW ‘EYE-APPEAL’ WITH 
DECAL DECORATIONS 


Decorated products 
out-sell plain. Meyer- 
cord Decorative Decals 
offer colorful effects at 
a fraction of hand- 
painting time and cost. 
Easily applied on any 
commercial surface. 
Hundreds of stock de- 
signs. Special designs 
on request. No color or size limitation. 
Easy, quick application. Washable. 
Resistant to acids, alcohol, grease and 
tough use. Send sample product or 
finish for decoration recommenda- | | 
tion. Check for full information. 








THIS NEW TRUCK DECAL BOOK 


———— 7 





; ' Sue details 
at bottom of page 





NEW AND UNUSUAL USES 
for MEYERCORD DECALS 


RUBBER: Elasti-Cals stretch with and 
become a colorful part of rubber 
surfaces. Applied in mold—or cold. 


VINYL: Special Elasti-Cals to decorate 
and trademark vinyl-base materials. 


POULTRY: Easily applied trademark for 
poultry. Adaptable to greasy, curved 
surface of skin. Resist freezing, de- 
frosting. Edible colors. Inexpensive. 


GLASS & POTTERY: A heat-treated, 
multi-color Decal for bottle trade- 
marks and pottery decoration. Eas- 
ily applied. Inexpensive. Durable. 


NOW - DECAL 
LETTER KITS 


Letter outdoor 
signs with Meyer- 
cord’s durable, 
self-spacing Decal 
letters at a fraction of hand- 
painting time and cost. Check. 


























winDOW AND TRUCK DECAL BOOKS—FREE! 





WINDOW SIGN BOOK 
Meyercord Window and 
Truck signs are the world’s 
major free-space advertising 
medium. Meyercord’s Decal 
Sign Ad-Visor tells where and 
how national advertisers use. 
Send for copy — free. 
Check for details here. 


TRUCK DECAL BOOK 
New, full-color Truck Decal 
book “‘Ads on Wheels”’ illus- 
trated above shows how hun- 
dreds of fleet owners convert 
free space on trucksinto 
traveling billboards at a frac- 
tion of handpainting 
cost. Check for copy. 


[| 


Investigate Their Time, 
Cost and Labor Saving 
Value in Your Business 


Nameplates, instruction data, wiring 
diagrams, product decorations, truck 
signs and lettering, window valance$s, 
counter, mirror and window signs, auto- 
motive vehicle licenses, liquor and to- 
bacco tax stamps are but a few of the 
broad uses for Meyercord Decals. 
Decalcomania is a process of printing 
with lacquers and oil colors, instead of 
ink. The special paper upon which it is 
printed is soluble in water—permitting 
the transfer of the Decal film to any 
desired surface. Adhesion is durable and 
lasting. Any size, color or design can be 
made. Their resistance to washing, 
wear, acids, sun rays, fumes, vibration, 
abrasion proves Decals value to com- 
merce and industry throughout the 
world. Read about specific uses on this 
page. Check and mail page for a 
detailed information. Don't delay. 
SERVICE MGR’S WANT 
DEALER NAMEPLATES 


Well known service 
mgr. says: ““Stand- 
ardized Meyercord 
=<} Decal dealer name- 
plates on our products intercept service 
calls to factory and route them to local 
dealers.” Manufacturers now design 
their own dealer-nameplates and pool- 
purchase with dealer’s name, address 
and phone imprinted. Dealers gladly 
pay for and apply them. Simple device 
makes order-pooling easy. Pool-buying 
for thousands of dealers reduces cost 
80%. A potent “family-resemblance”’ 
addition to factory-identity. Check 

mark for samples and full details. 


rade Momber (ithegrapha Techaical 
TeM EYERCORD( 
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“THEY TOLD US...” was 
really written FOR us by some of 
the best known metalworking executives 
in the business. Their comments tell dozens 
of ways which can be used to make adver- 
tising more useful to them . . . and conse- 
quently, more effective for the advertiser. 


BUT—the best planned advertisement can 
only be effective if it is read by the men who 
have the authority to act upon the informa- 
tion it contains. That is the reason why ad- 
vertising in MACHINERY is consistently re- 
sult-ful— because MACHINERY concen- 
trates its coverage among these very men 
—the engineering and manufacturing exec- 
utives who have the authority to buy .. . 
in the plants which are the most profitable 
sources of sales. 
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Why do busy executives read tech- 
nical advertising? 


What kind of information do they 
consider useful? 


How do they want it to be pre 
sented? 


To get authoritative answers to these questions, we inter- 
viewed a group of executive readers of MACHINERY— 
men in key positions of authority in all branches of metal- 
working. 


They told us—plenty! These busy men gave us a lot of 
their valuable time to show what, in their opinion, makes 
advertising click. They explained how they use the ad- 
vertising pages of MACHINERY. They told us the type of 
information they wanted most. They showed us where 
present-day technical advertising is doing a good job... 
and where it fails to make the most of its opportunities. 


Their thorough, intelligent criticism also gave us additional 
proof that advertising in MACHINERY is read—and acted 
upon—by the top-level executives of the metalworking 
industry. 

Their answers to our questions were so frank, and covered 
the whole subject of technical advertising so completely, 
that we realized they would interest every industrial ad- 
vertiser. “They Told Us...” summarizes their comments 
in booklet form, and although it deals with the reactions 
of metalworking executives to advertising, we believe it 
will interest any advertiser who wants to tell an effective 
advertising story to an engineering-minded audience. 

If you prepare or buy advertising addressed to any engi- 
neering group, we think you'll find “They Told Us.. .” 
interesting, informative and useful. We'll gladly fill re- 
quests for copies as long as our supply lasts. 


Makes Advertising CLICK! 


SHY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 Lafayette St.,. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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“mur. Two Kinds of 
Equipment Costs?” 


cINNATI B 










Allis-Chalmers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102] 
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are in two colors and the corners are 
rounded. Copy blocks are not evened 
up as neatly as Bundy’s, but the type 
is large and set open. (See “‘Gallery.’’) 

Armour & Co. and Howell Electric 
Motors Company have some ads like 
Union Oil’s and Bundy’s. (See “Gal- 
lery.”) 

National Cash Register Company 
features narrow illustrations running 
full depth of the page and a narrow 
copy column. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Allis-Chalmers ads are characteris- 
tically cluttered—lots of pictures— 
bold type, subheads, little sketches— 
but the elements are put together skill- 
fully to give a sense of excitement and 
importance. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany, like most machine tool com- 
panies, goes in for meaningless color 
shapes, but unlike the others, does it 
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Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


Gallery 


well. There’s always a big machine in 
these spreads, and the rest of the ele- 
ments fall into a pleasing arrangement, 
with allowances for white space. (See 
“Gallery.”) 

How long copy can be handled for 
convenient reading is well demon- 
strated by Ozalid Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corporation. We 
are looking at four ads, each of which 
has several hundred werds of copy, 
but the number of illustrations runs 
from three to six, and the subheads are 
generously distributed. Somehow, de- 
spite all that, there’s a definite feel- 
ing of white space. (See “Gallery.”’) 


Modern Art 


Because it is reasonable to expect 
that advertising art will come more 
and more under the influence of mod- 
ern art techniques, we’re making sep- 
arate reference to layouts of this type. 
We have been lately impressed by the 
following: 


Gallery 
Oxzalid Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 





Mondrian, the fellow who uses only 
long narrow strips in non-objective 
patterns, was probably the inspiration 
for Kurz-Kasch and Veeder-Root. (See 
“Gallery.”) A single vertical strip 
is predominant in the Kurz-Kasch lay- 
out. Running horizontally across the 
middle is an illustrative panel, an ap- 
plication picture at one side, a close- 
up of it at the other. The larger 
copy area above the picture is general 
copy about Kurz-Kasch, the smaller 
block describes the application. Sig- 
nature, lower right, is bold white on 
black, balancing a smaller reverse panel 
leading the case study. 

The V-R ad is really a catalog; the 
elements are separated vertically by 
two broad tint stripes, horizontally by 
three solid lines. Headline at upper 
left and signature at lower right are 
in reverse, and the blocks have ragged 
edges. 

Amperex Corporation’s attempt to 

(Continued on page 110) 
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| | BW advertiser | 





FoR SIXTEEN YEARS the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has advertised in Business Week. 


In 1946, under the classification *Insurance for Busi- 
ness Needs, Business Week carried far more pages of 
this type of advertising than any other general busi- 
ness publication or general news weekly! 








Co., Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., Home Insurance Co., 
Johnson & Higgins. 


BW IS MORE EFFECTIVE! 


The insurance field knows that Management-men de- 
cide what types of insurance their companies will carry, 


Other insurance advertisers who have been with and with what insurance companies it will be placed. 
e Business Week for periods ranging up to fifteen years They know, too, that these men have fine incomes and 
include the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., are heavy buyers of insurance to meet personal needs. 
Travelers Insurance Co., Aetna Life Insurance Co. Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches more 
y American Credit Indemnity Co., American Surety Co. Management-men than any other general business or 
e of New York, Employers Mutual Liability Insurance general news weekly. 
n 
7 WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND 
P 
: A MANAGEMENT-MAN ...WELL INFORMED 











*Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau 
analysis of 1946 advertising. 


















[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106] 
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be modern ends up in a modernistic 
abortion with lots of blocks, reverses, 
and copy on a slant. (See “Gallery.”’) 
Confronted with a temptation to go 
arty this way, it’s wise to remember 


that newspapers and magazines (which 








Kurz-Kasch 


Veeder-Root 


are read pretty well) stick pretty 
closely to standard vertical columns 
of type matter. 

Baroid Sales Division of National 
Lead Company and Marco Company 
exhibit a feeling for design, but the 
compositions are horrible. 

Pangborn Corporation does much 
better with a series of bold spreads 

Gallery 


Amperex Electronic Corp. 





LEMITE power lubricating 
equipment packs a real “wallop”! 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY... CUTS LUBRICATION COST 





“Weak-hnced™ labric ation won't protect your vital on” 
machinery from wear and breakdown. th In every 
factory wherever there are \ital moving part, ALEMITE 
POWER EQUIPMENT 4.3 
ing “dow n-time 


bs saving mane, by revue: 


few lubricate 


ALEMITE 


Fined a Moser (atau 


The Case of the 








effectively combining large areas of 
black, red, gray and white with a few 
curves and a particularly rugged treat- 
ment of the logotype. (See “Gallery.”’) 


Clipping Board 
Just in case you haven’t been shown 
enough stealable ideas so far, we ap- 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Industrial Tape Corp. 
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Railway Express Agency 
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from fogging ... plus « host of gther new features 
thet make these trucks a “mest” for you to see! 
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Chevrolet Motor Div. 
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with a new yardstick to help 





measure the Metalworking Market 


Ze help you with your advertising and sales planning, STEEL has just com- 


pleted an industry-wide market study based on the government's new system 
of Standard Industrial Classification. Ask the man from STEEL to show you 
“A NEW YARDSTICK TO MEASURE THE METALWORKING MARKET.” 


Why This New Standard Industrial 


Classification System? 

It has been issued by the government in order to 
standardize all industrial statistics, and to make 
marketing information from all sources uniform and 
comparable. Eventually, most market information 
will be made available on this basis. 


Can STEEL Give You Up-To-Date 

Market Data on Metalworking Now? 
Always the leader with latest metalworking devel- 
opments, STEEL is ready now to give you the most 
complete and up-to-date market information. It was 
gathered through a penetrating census of over 
30,000 metalworking plants. 


When Will the Government Issue 


Census Statistics on This New Basis? 
The next Census of Manufactures will be based on 
this Standard Industrial Classification but will not 
be available for nearly a year. 


What Can STEEL Tell You About 


Your Metalworking Market? 

More than ever before. STEEL’s “New Yardstick” 
will help you determine your sales potential in 
metalworking’s 55 billion dollar market. It goes 
deeper into your market—with a finer breakdown 
than ever before. It will help you measure your 
sales possibilities in many ways: by products made 
—by operations performed—by size of plant and 
geographical location. 


Ask the man from STEEL to show you''A New Yardstick to Measure the Metalworking Market.”” 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
PENTON BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 13. OHIO 
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New readers or readers who do not recall having seen 
previous insertions. 
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previous eppearances. 
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Here is the effect on observation when an identical ad is repeated 
every month in a monthly (cycle |, the regular 12-time schedule, in 
Product Engineering). The chart shows a similar increase in obser- 
vation to that in a weekly, but it is not as rapid, nor as great. 


This is what happens to readership when an identical ad is repeated 
at the 12-time schedule in a monthly. Here the readership of an ad 
repeated in every issue in Product Engineering follows the same pat- 
ern as observation. However, readership increases at a greater rate. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 


Repeat Ad Study 


those that they could not have seen 
previously. Only 3.7% of the indi- 
viduals contacted on this confusion 
test had a negative score, an un- 
usually small amount of mis-identi- 
fication. 
To permit comparisons between all 
of the ads repeated at various time in- 
tervals, the research staff established 
the average readership of the original 
insertions of each group of advertise- 
ments that were to be repeated as a 
base index of 100. Therefore, all cycles 
Long Joins Reinhold Publishing 


Rodney D. Long, formerly with the U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, has joined 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New 
York, as sales representative for Chemical 
Engineering Catalog and Metal Industries 
Catalog. He will work from the Cleve- 
land branch office. 


Todd Company Appoints Two 

Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
appointed L. T. Thomasma as assistant 
general sales manager, and Irving Greene 
as manager of sales promotion and adver- 
tising 
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in the study start at the 100 basis. Fur- 
ther, to eliminate all possible variables, 
such as seasonal factors, performance 
of field interviewers, thickness of book, 
etc., the readership of each group of 
repeated advertisements was compared 
to the readership of all ads in the is- 
sue. All ads for each issue were con- 
sidered equal to the common base of 
100. Therefore, the observation fig- 
ures reported are actually the radio of 
observation of repeated advertisements 
to the observation of all advertisements 
in each issue. The readership figures 
have been adjusted for seasonal and 


Reproduced with this article are 
charts showing the relative observation 
and relative readership of ads appear- 
ing in each cycle of publication. In 
Steel (weekly) the cycles were: 1. ev- 
ery week, 2. every other week, 3. every 
fourth week. In Product Engineering 
(monthly) the cycles were 1. every 
month, 2. every other month, and 3. 
every third month. 

The second article on the study will 
discuss the trend of observation for 
various cycles, inquiry returns, and 
certain logical deductions governing 
repeated ads that may be drawn from 
the study. 

(To Be Continued) 





other variations in a similar manner. 


National Retail Hardware Assn. 
Publishes 1947 Directory 
Distribution of the 1947 Hardware Re- 


tailer Directory, published by the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is being made to 22,000 
retail store subscribers and 8,200 other 
subscribers in the nation’s 501 hardware 
jobbing houses. 


This year's directory issue contains ad- 
vertising for 700 manufacturers, carries 
19,361 brand name listings, 10,738 prod- 
uct name listings and 55,855 factory sup- 
ply sources. 


Pierce Joins Reinhold 

Howard D. Pierce has joined Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation as sales represen: 
tative for the American Chemical Society 
publications, Chemical @ Engineering 
News, Industrial » Engineering Chem- 
istry and Analytical Chemistry. His 
headquarters will be located at the com 
pany’s newly opened branch office, 706 
Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


Billings Appointed Ad Manager 
George D. billings, formerly copy chic 
of Harold ‘C. Walker agency, has beer 
appointed advertising manager of G. H 
Tennant Company, Minneapolis. 
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Code 


WITH MEN OF DECISION 


HEREVER there’s railroading, you'll find Railway Age a vital part of exec- 
utive action—rated by railway men of decision as the industry’s business 


paper of management. 
Every week, Railway Age is must reading in the executive offices of the nation’s 
railroads. Its technical articles, news and interpretations are grist for staff meet- 


ing discussions. Study and analysis of its contents is first order of business. 





In fact, its usefulness is recognized by every major railroad in the United States 





and Canada, and by practically every one of the smaller roads. For instance, every 
Friday a special truck rushes 76 copies of the Railway Age to the executive offices 
of one of the nation’s foremost railroads at its own request. Here they are distrib- 
uted to the leading executives—from the president, down—to study and analyze 


in advance of their Monday Executive Staff Meetings. 


It is recognition like this that gives manufacturers an unparalleled medium for 
directing sales messages to the management level—where decisions are made and 


orders placed for your products. 


Yes, wherever there’s railroading, there’s Railway Age . . . and wherever there’s 


—= rT oe 


Railway Age, there’s a buying audience for you! 


RAILWAY AGE HANEY 


Founded in 1856 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 

530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

300 Montgomery St., Son Francisco 4, Calif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texos 
National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


Economics of Advertising 


cavated, the principles remain the 
same. 

Take out of the world steam power, 
electricity, the gas engine, agricul- 
tural machinery, the cotton gin, etc., 
and the world would soon revert to 
the conditions of life which prevailed 
100 years ago. 

And in fact, if we were to wipe out 
all our highly specialized media of 
advertising, we would put advertising 
back where commerce was before the 
advent of railroads. 

So I have ventured to enunciate as 
law: The advertiser's power of ex- 
pression is limited by his means of 
ex pression. 

Part of the waste in distribution 
can be attributed to an inadequate 
knowledge of the tools and machinery 
of advertising. Some advertisers try to 
do everything with one tool. Their 
excuse is that they get results. 

I have heard of a duffer who plays 
an entire game of golf with a niblick, 
because he does not know how to use 
the other clubs. He gets around the 
course all right, but oh gosh, the score. 

You can’t build a house with a 
hammer, and you can’t conduct a 
well-rounded advertising campaign 
with one kind of advertising, and this 
is no reflection on any class of medium. 
Each medium has its place and its own 
The waste comes when we 
use the wrong medium, when we try 


function. 


to make a screwdriver take the place 
of a cross cut saw. 

Here is what The Chicago Daily 
News had to say about it in one of 
its own advertisements: “Perhaps coal 
miners ought really to powder their 
noses and look pretty, but we doubt 
if you would advertise powder puffs 
in Coal Age, any more than you would 
picks and shovels in Vanity Fair.” 

Absurd, ridiculous, impossible, of 
course; but how about advertisers who 
judging by the medium used, are try- 
ing to sell §-ton trucks to clergymen, 
traveling cranes to Vassar under-grad- 
uates, leather belting to stock brokers, 
and concrete mixers to chamber 
maids? 

Advertisers of this type cannot be 
because any fisherman 
knows that trout are caught with a 
special rod, bait suited to the season 
and the locality, skilled handling of 
the tackle, and that the fishing is done 
in trout streams, not on the Grand 
Banks. 


fishermen, 








There isn’t time to go into all of 
the factors affecting the selection of 
media, but I will present what I 
consider the outstanding essential in 
appraising the value of a publication 


for your special purpose. 


The Nature of the 
Contact All-Important 


It is the fundamental principle 
which underlies the peculiar value of 
all publications of whatever nature. 
It is not how many readers are 
“reached,” but ow they are reached. 
Everything hinges upon the nature of 
the contact effected. 

If this were not true, you would 
send out messenger boys instead of 
salesmen to speak a piece to each pros- 
pect. Why then send out salesmen? 
Because a salesman is something more 
than flesh and blood, just as a pub- 
lication is something more than paper 
and ink. What would you think of a 
salesman who came in to report that 
he had “reached” 40 prospects in one 
day. Probably you would remark that 
you didn’t care how many doors he 
had knocked on, but you would like 
to know what was the nature of the 
contacts. 

President Harding is reached by all 
the servants around the White House, 
yet if you really wanted to influence 
the President, would you select the 
major-domo to carry your message? 
The President is “reached” by him 
several times a day. Or would you 
select the Secretary of State who sees 
him perhaps but twice a week? Some 
difference in the nature of the contact, 
is there not? 

I seek the advice of a garage me- 
chanic on my carburetor, but would 
not look to him for advice on my 
teeth nor respect it if volunteered. 
Likewise, a man’s attitude towards a 
publication depends upon his respect 
for its authority. We accept its ad- 
vice on one subject and disregard it 
on another. 


If you ask me for a definition I 
would say, “A publication is a piece 
of paper and ink plus its editorial 
value, its character, personality, stand- 
ing with the readers, and general repu- 
tation.” Its advertising value over and 
above a piece of printed matter will be 
proportional to the plus elements. 

If I were buying space (and I have 
bought a lot of it), I would ask my- 
self: 1. Is the paper essential to its 
field? 2. What is the evidence of 
reader interest? 3. Is the reader in- 
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terest proven by voluntary paid sub- 
scriptions? 4. Are the paid subscrip- 
tions audited by the ABC? 5. Is the 
character of the paper verified by 
membership in the Associated Business 
Papers? 

Once we get this important princi- 
ple of the nature of the contact clear 
in our minds, we can buy space surely, 
confidently, and profitably. 


The other night I sat in the private 
study of a New York man who man- 
ages 30 power plants. On his library 
table was a pile of periodicals which 
upon examination proved to be copies 
for six months back of a certain 
power plant paper. He did not know 
my business, so I asked if he found 
that paper of any interest or value. 
To my surprise his wife broke in and 
vociferated feelingly, “I should say he 
does; whenever a new number arrives, 
he is glued to it for several nights, 
although for the life of me I can’t 
see what he finds in them. I have to 
hide ’*em to get any attention for 
myself.” 

The husband smiled indulgently and 
told me that there was scarcely a 
machine or a piece of material in any 
of his 30 plants whose selection had 
not been influenced to some extent by 
the text matter and advertising in 
that paper. He turned the pages of 
the last number and discoursed with 
understanding and real enthusiasm 
upon everything in it. The room was 
filled with other kinds of periodicals 
—he was “reached” by them just as 
his wife was “reached” by the power 
plant paper, but what would you say 
was the wide open channel to that 
man’s mind? 

Buying impulses are motivated by 
interest, and where can you find this 
essential factor of interest in such 
volume or intensity as in specialized 
papers going to specialized groups of 
readers? 

Advertising must follow the lines 
of personal selling. It must be aimed 
and directed at the massed buying 
power, and nowhere else. You know 
the advantage of concentration as op- 
posed to diffusion of efforts, but to fix 
this point in your mind as it concerns 
advertising, especially industrial ad- 
vertising, let me paraphrase a princi- 
ple of physical science: “Advertising 
like any other force increases in ef- 
fectiveness in proportion to its con- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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It’s almost safe to say that every industrial 
firm catalogs its product information at 
least once each year. And, all things con- 
sidered equal, competition on the desks 
of industrial designers, engineers and pro- 
duction men (your best prospects) is keen 
—and confusing. 


But Reinhold offers you the head start 
which can boom your catalog’s use — by 
distributing it through 15,000 copies of 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG to 
12,000 rated process industries plants... 
or in the metalworking field through 
15,000 copies of METAL INDUSTRIES 
CATALOG to 9,500 top plants—not to 


mention consultants, government, etc. 


In this way you get and keep your prod- 





ucts’ stories in the busy hands of those 
men who are designing and engineering — 
and specifying and buying. You get accu- 
rate distribution through the efforts of our 
Distribution Department. You get perma- 
nence for your catalog because it is avail- 
able in bound form. You get use of your 
catalog because Reinhold merchandises it 
(and any specification changes you may 
make) through quarterly supplements. 
You get a mailing list of over 20,000 
names which represent the heart of buying 
power in your immediate sales territories. 


This total service makes up a cataloging 
job which will keep you out ahead when- 
ever and wherever sales are made during 
the coming year. Any Reinhold represen- 
tative will be glad to get you started now. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG * METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


a a 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « BUFFALO 


Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture-Pencil Points. 


Advertising Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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Economics of Advertising 


centration upon the resistance to be 
overcome.” 
Advertising Appropriations 

This definition suggests the subject 
of appropriations, because the appro- 
priation which is properly estimated 
will always be proportioned to the 
resistance to be overcome. I do not 
know of any other satisfactory way 
to figure an appropriation. 

Arbitrary appropriations may be 
all right as far as they go, but the fact 
that the appropriation is an arbitrary 
one indicates that the initial thinking 
and planning has not been done prop- 
erly. If the sales objective is settled 
upon as it should be, if the resistance 
to be overcome is approximated, then 
the appropriation can be made with 
assurance, and the advertising geared 
and meshed with the sales plan. 

If a ton of fertilizer per given area 
of soil is needed, I fail to see any gain 
in using only half a ton. The man 
who tried this method of saving quite 
likely would be disappointed in the 
yield, and the next time would cut it 
down to one-quarter of a ton. In the 
end, he would loudly proclaim that 
fertilizer is no good anyway, and cut 
it out altogether. Thereafter the farms 
around him might double their produc- 
tion with fertilizer, but this man 
would no doubt run true to form and 
declare, “My farm is different; I’ve 
tried the stuff and I know.” 

When a man says, “I think I will 
try out advertising,” and sets aside 
a sum of money about as he would 
bet on a horse race, expecting to lose 
but hoping to win, what he really 
means is that he will try out his ability 
to use a force of demonstrated value 
which needs no trying out. The man 
is on trial, not advertising. 

In a new enterprise, a relatively 
small appropriation may be necessary, 
but the wise man does not expect this 
to influence all prospects any more 
than he expects his lone salesman to 
cover all of North America. A limited 
objective is established with a full real- 
ization of its limitations, and enough 
advertising and sales energy is used 
to reach it. 

The question is not how much coal 
we think we can afford to buy for 
our power plant, it’s how much do 
we need. It is sensible, I think, to 
measure an advertising appropriation 
by the requirements—by the resistance 
to be overcome. If it is not enough 
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to take you to your destination, it is 
too much. 


Getting the Right Atmosphere 

I would like to go into the question 
of the proper atmosphere for indus- 
trial advertising, but I haven’t time 
to do more than to pay my humble 
respects to the man whose every sense 
of fitness is outraged at the idea of 
running an advertisement for choco- 
late creams in a foundry paper, but 
who gleefully shoves an advertisement 
for heavy machinery into a periodical 
filled with advertisements of cosmetics 
and ladies’ underwear. 

And then there is the matter of 
copy. There are 20 good fights in that 
subject alone. May I express gratifi- 
cation, however, that advertisers are 
learning the great profit of using spe- 
cialized copy in specialized media— 
of talking to a prospect in his own 
language, about his own business, in 
his own paper. 

Advertising Results 


No discussion of this kind would 
be complete, however, without some 
reference to advertising results. Noth- 
ing appears to be so widely misunder- 
stood as this question of results, and 
yet accounts are won or lost by agen- 
cies on the basis of “‘results;” adver- 
tising managers are hired or fired, and 
space salesmen get or lose business, 
solely because of the private opinion 
of some individual as to what consti- 
tutes advertising “results.” 

If the Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation can do something to standard- 
ize thinking on the subject of adver- 
tising “results,” it will have rendered 
an invaluable service to advertising. 

Perhaps some of the trouble arises 
from poor salesmanship on the part of 
publishers’ representatives. The space 
is not properly sold; the advertiser has 
been given an erroneous impression of 
what the advertising will do; he ex- 
pects the wrong thing, and in an amaz- 
ing number of instances, the advertiser 
doesn’t know why he is advertising. 
He has no well defined objective, and 
if a man does not know where he is 
going, I would like to ask how in the 
name of synthetic gin can he tell when 
he gets there, doesn’t get there or is 
half-way there? Yet he says, “We 
didn’t get any results—cut out the 
advertising.” 

If this type of advertiser ran a re- 
tail store, he would expect customers 
to walk in and say, “I saw your sign, 
I note that your name is Joblotsky, 
that you were established in 1874, and 


that you sell men’s clothing. Further- 
more, I was impressed by your window 
display, I think you have just what I 
want—give me a red necktie.” 

Too many advertisers judge results 
solely by the mail inquiries, and in 
most cases this is a false criterion. 
Few campaigns in business papers are 
mail order campaigns, and in all rea- 
son the advertisers should expect the 
orders to reach them through their 
established sales and order getting 
machinery, and not direct by mail. 
What direct mail business results 
should be looked upon purely as in- 
cidental to the main purpose? 

When a man takes a stomach tonic, 
he does not expect it to create a new 
set of digestive organs, but to improve 
the functions of the ones he possesses. 
Advertising in business papers is not 
a thing apart—a separate commodity 
—it is or should be part of the sales 
plan and designed to promote the ef- 
ficiency of that plan. 


Selling Results to Salesmen 

Let me tell you a story that I think 
expresses the idea. A large company 
held a meeting of its salesmen, about 
50 of them, to sell them a sales plan 
involving the expenditure of $150,000 
for advertising, a good share of it in 
business publications. The advertising 
manager was doing the talking up in 
front. The salesmen were decidedly 
indifferent, and several of them had 
sprung the old argument about in- 
creasing commissions or cutting the 
price to the amount of the proposed 
advertising appropriation, as an al- 
ternative. 

Finally one of the oldtimers got up. 
He was the dean of the force and it 
could be seen that his word would 
carry a lot of weight. He pulled his 
order book out of his pocket, and ad- 
dressing the badly battered advertising 
manager, said, “Here is the thing that 
brings orders to this house, my order 
book here and the order books of my 
fellows around the room here. Now 
I would like to ask you if you can 
show me a single order that advertis- 
ing ever put on my order book?” Then 
he sat down with an air of having 
administered the knockout punch. 

The advertising manager was 4 
diplomat—an advertising manager has 
to be a diplomat or he will wind up 
at the Automat—he wanted to avoid 
a controversy, so he said, “Yes, my 
friend, I ‘will answer your question if 
you will first answer one of mine. Will 


(Continued on page 159) 
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HOW POWER EQUIPMENT IS SELECTED IN A... 





At the Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, Mass., Mr. C. R. Kinney, the Chief Engineer, is responsible 
for selection, operation and maintenance of a vast amount of electrical and mechanical equipment. 


HIS PLANT 


The Beth Israel Hospital at Boston, one of the largest in 
New England, is particularly noted as a leader in the field 
of teaching and cancer research. To meet the overwhelming 
demands on its facilities, a new $3,000,000 addition, now partly 
subscribed for, will. be built this Fall. It is to contain 175 
more beds, a maternity wing, service building with operating 
rooms, and research building. 

Supplying power and power services to such an institution 
requires the same basic equipment necessary for a large 
manufacturing plant. Four 187-hp oil fired h.r.t. boilers, gen- 
erating sixty million pounds annually, supply steam for heat- 
ing, laundry equipment, sterilizers, hot water, and a 150-hp 
steam engine. The latter drives a 125-kw generator serving 
80% of the needs of the hospital. These include lighting and 
the driving of 150 separate motors which operate water pumps, 
elevators, dumbwaiters, individual refrigerators, power tools, 
air conditioning, ventilation, and laundry. 

A 20-ton ammonia compressor furnishes refrigeration for 
the kitchens, butcher shops, ice plant, and water-cooling 
system. A 1-ton flake ice machine supplies the dietary de- 
partment. A 6%” x 6” air compressor serves laundry presses, 
and vacuum and air pumps for the operating room. As a 
source of emergency lighting, a 60-cell storage battery is 
held in readiness. 





HIS STAFF AND BUYING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Kinney divides his organization into three parts. The: 
power plant group is responsible for the generation of steam, 
electricity, refrigeration, and compressed air. The mainten- 
ance crew services the steam and mechanical equipment and 
makes building and furniture repairs. The electrician main- 
tains and repairs all the electrical equipment in the hospital. 

As Chief Engineer, Mr. Kinney is responsible for selecting, 
installing, operating, and maintaining all of the power field 
equipment. He also supervises any structural changes, for 
example, three new laboratories recently built and equipped. 
At present he is occupied with selection of equipment for the 
new wing. Supplies and small items he purchases directly. 
On larger equipment, he makes the selection, then obtains 
approval from the Executive Director. 


HIS BUSINESS PAPER 


Mr. Kinney has been a POWER subscriber for twenty-five 
years and a contributor on more than one occasion. After 
reading each issue thoroughly and discussing pertinent arti- 
cles with members of his staff, he files them for further refer- 
ence. He believes that the advertisements are of equal 
importance with the articles and has frequently written to 
advertisers for prices and information in selecting needed 
equipment. Mr. Kinney particularly likes ads which are 
informative, showing specific application and advantages 
through the use of diagrams and drawings. 
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ME TYPICAL EQUIPMENT SELECTED BY MR. KINNEY 


Blowers, Combustion controls, Feed pumps, Feed-water conditioners, Instruments and controls, Circulating pumps, Venti- 
lating fans, Motors, Panel boards, Gears, Transformers, Switchgear, Belting, Clutches, Couplings, Wire and conduit, Piping, 
Valves, Lighting equipment, Air compressors, Unit heaters, Elevators and controls, Traps, Lubricating oils, Packing, Water 
and air hose, CO, recorders, Draft gages, Smoke indicators, Maintenance tools, Insulation, Chemicals and supplies, Plumb- 
ing supplies, maintenance supplies (lumber and paints). 


POWER 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 









THE MARKETPLACE OF THE POWER FIELD FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


ABC + ABP 


No. 7 in @ sees of POWER market studies 
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PUEXPORT MARKETING 





Industrial Equipment Gets Priority 
as Dollar Crisis Slows Exports 


By MALCOLM KELLY 


A MERICAN industry is beginning 

to feel the pinch of the “hard 
cash crisis” that exists throughout the 
rest of the world. 

After setting a new peacetime record 
of $4.9 billion in the first quarter of 
this year, U. S. exports took a nose 
dive this summer—the first in many 
months. Exports in June dropped to 
$1,242 million or 13% less than the 
postwar high of $1,422 million in May 
of this year. 

Following this, the Department of 
Commerce announced that U. S. ex- 
ports are likely to decrease as the sup- 
ply of dollar exchange available to 
foreign countries is reduced at least 
until productive facilities abroad are 
restored. 

Focal point of the crisis is Great 
Britain—Uncle Sam’s largest customer. 
Alarmed by her rapidly decreasing 
supply of dollars, Britain last month 
began discussions with the U. S. to ease 
the conditions on her $3.75 billion 
loan of last year. At present, Britain 
has spent more than $2.75 billion of 
the loan that was supposed to last five 
years. 

Specifically, Britain wanted to be 
released from the “free convertibility” 
clause of the loan. This clause re- 
quired her to surrender dollars on de- 
mand to holding British 
pounds in certain amounts. In this 
she was successful. The U. S. Treas- 
ury announced temporary suspension 
of the convertibility clause. 

This move may also affect American 
exports. Until the free convertibility 
clause was lifted, countries trading 
with Britain could require her to con- 
vert pounds made in payment into 
American dollars. In turn, these coun- 
tries could buy from the U. S. with 
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nations 


these dollars. Now Britain no longer 
has to convert pounds into dollars. 
Many countries may find themselves 
with increasing amounts of British 
pounds and decreasing supplies of dol- 
lars. This would tend to cut Ameri- 
can exports to these countries. 


Dollar Crisis 


Basic cause of the dollar famine is a 
world-wide shortage of material, ma- 
chinery and productive facilities. For- 
eign countries need these products for 
rehabilitation. Only America can sup- 
ply them in any quantity. But they 
need dollar exchange to buy them— 
and they don’t have enough dollars. 

During the first quarter of this year, 


the U. S. was exporting at an annual 
rate of $19.5 billion and importing at 
a rate of $7.6 billion. America has 
been selling nearly three times as much 
as she has been buying. Dollar reserves 
throughout the world are being 
drained. 

England, for example, paid out ap- 
proximately $1.6 billion more in U. S. 
currency than she took in during the 
first half of 1947. 

American industry is concerned over 
the export outlook. Goods and serv- 
ices going into export amount to about 
7% of all goods and services produced 
in this country. In certain industries 
exports account for a good percentage 

(Continued on page 130) 


Postwar Government Loans Outstanding and Total Lending 
Authorized or Anticipated, End of First Quarter of 1947 
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CREDITS ON SURPLUS-PROPERTY AND SHIP SALES 
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TOTAL LENDING 
1947 AUTHORIZED OR 








6 
4 
2 
0 
24 34 4th Ist 24 
1945 1946 


AMOUNT OUTSTANDING, END OF QUARTER 


ANTICIPATED 


1. Includes advances by private banks guaranteed by Export-Import Bank. 
2. Includes credits only on goods delivered after the end of hostilities. 
Sources: Offices of Business Economics, from data of various Governmental agencies. 
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INDUSTRIES FOR 


extile Manufacturing Field 


COTTON 
WOOLEN and WORSTED 
SILK ¢e SYNTHETICS 












KNITTING 
DYEING « FINISHING 


Textile Industries’ editorial and advertising pages are 
geared to the practical work-day needs of the men with 
direct production and mill management responsibilities. 





Examine the contents of any issue of TI and 
you see a balanced editorial coverage of all 
branches of the Textile Manufacturing In- 
dustries. Turn the pages and you will note 
that articles are characterized by a high pro- 
portion of working text, “show-how” dia- 
grams and photographs. 


48‘. of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ editorial con- 
tent is written by readers of the publication. 
Moreover, another 28% is original staff pre- 
pared articles written from interviews with 
production and management men on their 
problems and their methods of solving them. 
Thorough, interested readership is assured. 
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THE PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT JOURNAL 
OF THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Geographically, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ cir- 
culation closely parallels national textile 
activity. Important to advertisers is the fact 
that 86% of this circulation is concentrated 
squarely on men actually in the mills. Your 
sales message in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ goes 
where the sales are being made, directly to 
the men who influence the buying. 


One of our representatives can give you 
additional details on the responsive market 
and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ effective service. 
Ask him to call on you. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES © Grant Bidg, Atlanta 3, Ga 


Business Representatives 


Arthur C. Shaw, 11 Monroe Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Wm. K. Hoffman, 26 Bowdoin St., Maplewood, N. J 


A. E. C. Smith, 206 Auditorium Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. D. Parsons, 63 Barker St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. A. McGee, Box 562, Charlotte, N. C. 








TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE 

SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH 

SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 










L. E. Allen, 1401 Security Bidg., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 


L. B. Chappell, Auditorium Bidg., 427 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 
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Export Marketing 


The steel industry is 
shipping abroad around 10% of total 
About 12% of total ma- 


of total sales. 


production. 
chinery production in this country 
Railroad equipment 
manufacturers are selling more than 


goes into export. 


half their production abroad. 

Possibly pent-up domestic demand 
would take up the slack created by a 
But there 
are those who believe that any lag in 


falling off of export sales. 


exports would have sharp repercus- 
sions in our economy. 

The outlook for manufacturers of 
industrial equipment is far brighter 
than for manufacturers of luxury and 
semi-luxury items. In an effort to di- 
rect scarce dollars into the purchase of 
essential equipment needed for rehabil- 
itation, foreign countries have set up 
strict import regulations. 

Many of these countries finished the 
war with a good surplus of dollar ex- 
They spent this lavishly buy- 
ing up certain luxury and semi-luxury 
The market for 


many consumer goods is saturated in 


change. 
items in this country. 


these countries. 

Now, with dollars dwindling, many 
countries have set up priority classifi- 
cations. These classifiications run from 
one to as many as five or six—top pri- 
ority in all countries going to indus- 
trial equipment needed to produce food 
and rebuild manufacturing and trans- 
portation Items such as 
stockings, cosmetics, radios and the 


facilities. 


like are given a low priority if not 
totally banned. 





Thus, manufacturers of machine 
tools, farm equipment, railroad equip- 
ment, trucks and steel will not be as 
greatly affected by the dollar crisis as 
will many manufacturers in the con- 
sumer field. 

Only solution for the dollar crisis is 
increased production abroad. This will 
probably mean more loans from the 
United States. For at least some time 
these countries will need outside help 
to increase their production. 

In England, productivity is low. 
Mining and milling equipment is old. 
To increase the quantity of goods per 
worker she needs more modern capital 
equipment. This modernization will 
require additional imports in the form 
of machinery. It also means workers 
will be taken from the production of 
goods to complete this modernization. 
All this adds up to increased imports. 

This also means that America must 
increase her purchases from abroad. 
The Geneva Conference, designed to 
lower trade barriers, has had little suc- 
cess. American delegates avoided low- 
ering tariffs they feared 
stepping On some industry’s toes. But 
America must buy more abroad in or- 
der to support her exports. 


wherever 


Some American manufacturers, ex- 
pecting a general recession and falling- 
off of the price level, have been follow- 
ing a “hand-to-mouth” policy in their 
purchases of raw materials abroad. As 
time goes by, these manufacturers will 
probably increase their purchases and 
thereby help somewhat to close the 
wide gap between exports and imports. 


Mexico Acts to Save Exchange; 
Delays Curbs on Advertising 


HE public seems to know little of 

Mexico’s temporary embargo act 
other than it bars certain luxury items, 
increases the import duty on semi-lux- 
ury articles, and is intended to con- 
serve Mexico’s foreign exchange re- 
serves. 

This is not the complete truth, for 
many of these restrictions are left to 
the discretion of a controlling body 
known as the “National Commission 
for the Control of Importations.” 

The advertising industry is the only 
group of those cited which will not be 
affected directly, since it will be more 
than five months before its products 
will be embargoed. However, the ef- 
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fect is already felt, for advertising 
budgets of prescribed products, in 
some cases, have been slashed by 40%. 
The portion of this decree which di- 
rectly affects advertising, is as follows: 
“Advertisements, calendars and 
catalogs printed, engraved or litho- 
graphed on loose sheets of paper or 
cardboard, even with frames or rods 
of any kind, not specified. Prohib- 
ited beginning Jan. 1, 1948,” 
Mexican Secretary of the Treasury 
Ramon Beteta says that the country’s 
dollar reserve, which “constitutes the 
savings of the Mexican people accumu- 
lated through war exports, was being 
wasted in the purchase of non-essen- 
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tial articles. This money must b 
spent for the industrialization of t! 
nation.” 

He said that the dollar resery 
which was $350 million at the end o: 
the war, now barely exceeds $200 mi!- 
lion. Approximately 90% of this has 
gone to the U. S. 

This decree aids Mexican business 
men who find difficulty in competing 
with the American product. Spokes 
men for the Mexican shoe industry are 
demanding that the government also 
include footwear in the embargo. 

The act became effective July 11, 
when it was published in the Diario 
Oficial. 

Secretary Beteta said that the sales 
of restricted items would be closely 
watched for black marketeering, and 
that the government would control 
prices. 

Import duties on semi-luxury items 
will be increased in ratio to the degree 
the cost of these articles has increased 
since the making of the last trade 
treaty in 1942. 

An article published in the July 11 
edition of the Mexico City Herald 
stated that some Mexican and Ameri- 
can business men were not convinced 
that the U. S. State Department would 
not take some action in defense of 
American business interests. 

The paper further said: “It was re- 
called that two years ago Mexico at- 
tempted to impose similar restrictions, 
although not as drastic, but later abol- 
ished them when Mexican and Ameri- 
can importers, with the indirect sup- 
port of the American Embassy, re- 
quested the government of President 
Manuel Avila Camacho to drop these 
measures.” 

Article II of this decree asserts: “An 
agency is hereby created, called the 
‘National Commission for the Control 
of Importations.” This commission 
shall be composed of the heads of the 
ministries of economy, finance and for- 
eign relations, as well as the director 
of the Bank of Mexico.” 

The fact that this decree is not 
merely a definite barring of luxuries 
and an increase in certain import du- 
ties is apparent in the powers given 
to this body. 

This commission can dictate regu!a- 
tions, fix quotas of importation, fx 
the proportion and form of distribu- 
tion of such quotas, determine the 
dates and the degree of elimination of 
the restrictions, and establish other 
special rules. 
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for Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


This plaque was awarded Russell T. Gray, Inc., for the 





production of the bimonthly house organ, “The Needle’s 
Eye.” The award was made at the recent convention 
and advertising exhibition of the National Industrial Advertisers 

Association in Milwaukee and is the 5th award that Russell T. Gray, Inc., has 


won for this publication. 


Here is a practical example of what organization ability means to the advertiser. 
The staff pictured above, created, edited and produced “The Needle’s Eye.” 
This is only a part of the complete and competent organization at Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., available to you for the creation of business-producing industrial 


advertising. 


a et PV, Mitel 1 Uioeitisiag 2, 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 


August Issues of Business Papers 


Unless 


otherwise 


noted, 


Pages 

industrial Group 1947 1946 
Aero Digest 85 i14 
Air Transport 35 57 
American Builder 138 120 
American City 105 9S 
American Machinist (bi-w) 410 x 613 
American Printer S4 82 
Architectural Forum 103 100 
Architectural Record 33 133 
Automotive & Aviation In 

dustries (semi-mo) . 175 241 
Aviation Week (w) *130 a’ 
Aviation Maintenance 143 65 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 154 147 
tedding 71 67 
Better Roads 26 29 
Brewers’ Digest 42 41 
Brick & Clay Record *+4+38 *31 
tus Transportation 140 140 
Butane-Propane News : 110 81 
Canner (w) *+T81 *t91 
Ceramic Industry *56 *58 
Chemical & Engineer- 

ing News (w) 115 135 
Chemical Engineering 264 339 
Chemical Industries *106 *118 
Chemical Processing Pre- 

view 66 — 
Civil Engineering 40 40 
Coal Age 156 137 
Commercial Car Journal. 201 204 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 138 x 153 
Construction Methods 128 128 
Constructor 7 39 
Contractors «& Engineers 

Monthly (§%x14) 52 50 
Dairy Record (w) 87 99 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 54 im 
Distribution Age 65 68 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry 141 145 
Electric Light & Power 72 75 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance 116 115 
Electrical South 52 44 
Electrical West 81 79 
Electrical World (w) t248 264 
Electronics 188 227 
Pngineering & Mining Jour- 

nal : 137 140 
Engineering News Record \ 

(w) */330 *T338 
Excavating Engineer 16 36 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 240 205 
Fire Engineering $79 39 
Fleet Owner 131 144 
Food Industries 166 72 
Food Packer *51 *47 
Food Processing Preview 7 *s. 
Foundry *199 205 
Gas 42 49 
(jae Age ‘(bi-w) 5 &5 
Heating, Piping and Ajir 

Conditioning 125 124 
Heating & Ventilating 7¢ 74 
Ice Cream Review 46 74 
Industrial & Engineeering 

Chemistry (two editions) 138 152 
Industrial Finishing (4%x6%) sO R4 
Industry & Power 131 141 
Iron Age (w) ®551 *te7S 
Machine Design *211 "244 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

(4%Qx6%y) 247 297 
Machinery 276 328 
Manufacturers Record *§102 *50 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review 116 150 
Mass Transportation 2 26 
Materials & Methods 134 171 
Mechanical Engineering $3 a8 
Mechanization *102 *@70 
Metal Finishing 7 66 
Metal Progress 117 143 
Milk Dealer YS $2 
Milk Plant Monthly *6§2 *52 
Mill & Factory 221 233 
Mining & Metallurey 53 32 
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all publications are 


Pages 

industrial Group 1947 1946 
Modern Machine Shop (44x 

6%) ; 27 301 
Modern Packaging *129 *131 
Modern Plastics *168 *179 
National Butter and Cheese 

Journal , 57 65 
National Petroleum News 

iw) . . sewe +1 4103 
National Provisioner (w). §t195 165 
National Safety News....... 57 63 
Oi & Gas Journal (w) *|t482 *$503 
Organic Finishing : 10 14 
Packaging Parade (9%x12). +45 46 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World ‘ ie : S6 79 
Paper Mill News (w). ..*87T138 *§f128 
Paper Trade Journal (w). *F180 *t199 
Petroleum Engineer +141 146 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 156 187 
Pit & Quarry. *111 *107 
Power aaet ot 209 232 
Power Plant, Engineering.. 116 119 
Practical Buflder (101¢x15). 33 32 
Printing ..r 7.4 siatiie 2 ena 64 51 
Product Engineering ..... . 349 *297 
Production Engineering and 

Management ee ash 71 90 
Products Finishing (42x64) 73 71 
Progressive Architecture 72 80 
Purchasing . vere Keavbie 237 3 
Quick Frozen Foods and the 

De WE «secon cdeses 73 92 
re em Ce cs ccwsane 1250 T3438 
Railway Engineering and 

Maintenance ‘ aap ee 50 62 
tailway Mechanical Engi- 

neer .. : ieewnendanene 128 148 
Railway Purchases & Stores &Y 121 
Railway Signaling . see 27 29 
Roads & Streets... ae 0 6 
Rock Products ...... *§149 *$141 
Sewage Works Engineering 21 27 
Shears . ey ee +53 45 
Southern Power & Industry 70 90 
Steel (w) ' is *'405 *448 
Supervision 54 F 10 14 
Telephone Engineer 55 16 
Telephony (w) “és *t122 °$114 
Textile Industries ona 148 #142 
Textile World , ‘ 1s1 176 
Timberman *104 *98 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 98 124 
Tool Engineer .. 72 85 
Traffic World (w). +3122 127 
Water & Sewage Works 49 64 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) a : 53 55 
Welding Engineer . seielts 61 68 
West Coast Lumberman... 117 109 
Western Canner and Packer 56 *50 
Western Construction News ‘*%1061 104 
Wood Worker *7 °75 
Woodworking Digest (4%x 

6%) . *136 7106 
World Oil (w) ~ 2. °§ 277 *¢233 
World Petroleum §2 55 

Total 16,086 16,947 

Pages 

Trade Group 1947 1946 
Air Conditioning & Refrig- 

eration News (w) (11% x 

16) 76 53 
American Artisan : 115 $3 
American Drugegist 121 136 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products Mer- 

chandiser (bi-w) ..-*1140 *x«K139 
Root & Shoe Recorder (semi- 

mo) °231 *160 
Building Supply News...... 98 93 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination 23 37 
Druggist Edition 101 103 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Edition 104 130 
Grocery Edition , 73 76 


monthlies and have standard 7 by 10 inch type page. 


Pages 

Trade Group 1947 194€ 
Department Store Economist 87 10 
Domestic Engineering : 161 | 
Electrical Dealer ....... 72 { 
Electrical Merchandising 

COMERD ncn eee 177 12 
Electrical Wholesaling .... 91 S 
Farm Equipment Retailing §92 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

WP canees pune wanes eee 149 17 
Fueloil & Oil Heat... 132 ' 
Gevyer's Topics .. ia , : 85 ‘ 
Glass Digest . nb wie ened 20 ] 


Hatchery Tribune and Feed 
Retailer we : , si 
Leather and 


Hide and 

Shoes cad sadaewe ooo  *ONZ155 *ts 
Hosiery & Underwear Re- 

WOOD cocrvscissovccoceses 121 12 

POSES ci ciieturcsacces 96 y 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 325 it 
Knit Goods Weekly......... $2 9 
Lingerie Merchandising ... 79 Hi 
Liquor Store & Dispenser.. 32 
Meat Merchandising ....... 85 68 
De CEE écccccasecces 185 191 
ee nea ettinne as 164 L5¢ 
Motor Age ..... ae cineca 132 12 
DR Dern csneeseatedecs 174 16K 
National Bottlers’ Gazette.. 140 134 
National Furniture Review 77 rt 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5% 
*) Mn ss eek cnebaeaae 260 2 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10). 153 136 
Photographic Trade News.. 82 10 
Plumbing & Heating Busi- 

. - donnmeen nee ima 4 48 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

nal (6 5/6x10) ....... : 64 4s 
Poultry Supply Dealer...... *26 *34 
Radio & Television Retailing 73 78 
Sheet Metal Worker...... *81 a 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

— er ‘haaees ae , 118 1l¢ 
Southern Hardware .. aon 93 Si 
Sporting Goods Dealer. +175 191 
Sports Age ..... - ii 41 4f 
Super Market Merchandising 102 98 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (4%:x65) aeesenes 83 10 

Total 5,452 2 

Pages 

Class Group 1947 1946 
Advertising Age (w) (10% x 

SOP essbuaesec re 7198 we 
American Funeral Director 67 
American Hairdresser eee 47 f 
American Restaurant ...... 84 8 
Banking (7x10 3/16) venues 66 
Cleaning and Laundry 

WHE snevaa ‘ da 22 
Dental Survey . . ie 116 § 
Fountain Service , 51 
Hospital Management ..... 68 
Hotel Management . os 95 
Hotel Monthly ‘ — 42 ° 
Hotel W orld-Review (w) 

(944 x14) on *7T46 a 
Industrial Marketing ..... 88 
Journal of the American 

Medical Association *$4+ 3326 
Laundry Age Jetadivias *74 , 
Medical Economics (44x 

6%) .. P ; 98 
Modern Béauty Shop...... 86 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo) 

(44 xE%) ; 121 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Transportation 
Supply News 


Affiliate of Traffic Service Corporation 


Published by Transportation Supply Publishing Corp. 
418 S. Market St., Chicago 7, [l., Wabash 2882. 
Rate card dated September 1, 1945 


Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 
General Advertising 1 ti 3 ti 6 ti 12 ti. 
9 page 110.00 107.00 103.00 100 00 

24 units, Per UMIL..... ce cereccccescesesesecs 97.00 
6 wmits, Per URit...ccccccccees setseuseees 94.00 
90.00 


48 units, per unit . erecee . eeeeeeese 
Standard unit of space 1/9 page 

Maximum size space sold two units vertical. 
Rates based on total space used within one year. 


Special Positions 


Extra xen : pecese.ceudssddenbanes - 20% 
Mechanical Requirements Width Depth 
1/8 page 55006 60086es000004 3-1/4 4-3/4 
2/9 page 3-1/4 9-3/4 


Page is 3 columns each column 3-1 4 inches wide. 
Halftones 100 screen 

Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 15th of publication month. 
Last forms close 25th of preceding month. 
If proofs are to be submitted, copy and plates must 
be received by 20th of preceding month. 


CIRCULATION—Sworn 12-31-46 
Established 1945 

Total controlled (free) cire. (6 mos. aver.) .....43,333 

TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Railroads—Mechanical and engineering 10,281 (vice- 
presidents in charge of engineering, chief engineers. 
mechanical vice-presidents, chief mechanical officers 
and assistants, general superintendents, motive power: 
consulting, electrical, mechanical, traveling, air brake. 
air conditioning, car lighting engineers; superintend- 
ents motive power, superintendents car department. 
shop superintendents, superintendents of machinery. 
master car builders; residential, division, civil, con- 
struction, design, valuation, grade crossing; truck 
elevation, water service engineers, architects, general 
roadmasters, chief draftsmen, general and division 
master mechanics) Operating 1,812 (vice-presidents 
and assistants, vice-presidents in charge of operat- 
ing superintendents and assistant superintendents 
transportation superintendent dining car service. 
superintendents and assistant safety superintendents 
passenger train service, district and division super- 
intendents, terminal managers, station superintend- 
ents, superintendent personnel, superintendent tele- 
graph Administrative and financial 2,610 (presi- 
dents and assistants, chairmen of boards and assis- 
tants, executive vice-presidents, assistants of execu- 
tive vice-presidents, vice-presidents and assistant 
vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers and assistants. 
works managers, receivers, executive assistants, gen- 
eral managers and assistants). Stores and purchasing. 
3.612; (vice-president in charge of purchasing, chief 
purchasing officers, assistant purchasing officer, pur- 
chasing agents, superintendent supervisors, scrap and 
reclamation, general storekeepers and assistants, dis- 
trict and division storekeepers, managers forest prod- 
ucts, material inspectors, stationers). Traffic and 
agents 2.244 (vice-president in charge of traffic. 
freight traffic managers, assistant freight traffic man- 
agers, passenger traffic managers, general passenger 
agents and assistant general passenger agents, general 
freight agents and assistants, coal traffic mnagers. 
freight claim agents, managers mail and express traf- 
fic. foreign freight agents, industrial agents). Main- 
tenance and signal communications 4,039 (mainte- 
nance of way and general maintenance engineers, dii- 
tri and division roadmasters, supervisors track. 
nspectors maintenance of way, division and track 
foremen, engineers bridges and buildings, superin- 
tendents general foremen, foremen, supervisors and 
inspectors terminals and fire protection, chief car- 
penters and carpenters foremen, electrical engineers 
and assistants, general electrical superintendents. 
hief electricians, division electricians, foremen and 
supervisors, district and division foremen and sup- 
ervisors of signals) Trolley lines, electric lines 
elevated lines, electric street railways, motor street 
ar lines (gas, diesel, electric) and buses: Presidents. 
vice-presidents and general managers 3,127; secre- 
taries, treasurers and purchasing agents 2-117: 
rintendents transportation, operations, mainte- 
overhead, etc. 2,074. Motor transportation 
panies (freight and household goods): Owners. 
idents, vice-presidents, general managers. assis- 
general managers, secretaries, treasurers, traffic 
agers, freight claim agents, ete. 2,173; superin- 
ents of maintenance, garage foremen, equipment 
erintendents, fleet managers, fleet supervisors, fleet 
rintendents, shop foremen, service managers, etc. 
Ocean, lake, river and other water transporta- 
ompanies: Presidents, vice-presidents and gen- 
managers 719; secretaries, treasurers, purchasing 
4 ts, assistants, etc. 700; vice-presidents of opera- 
general superintendents of engineering, marine 
port engineers, port captains and assistants. 
0 Airlines: Presidents, vice-presidents, direc- 
f maintenance, engineering research and assis- 
865: secretaries, treasurers, purchasing agents 
assistants 84; regional directors of maintenance. 
erty and assistants, station and district managers 
executives of communications, flight, research 
tions, and assistants 110; superintendents of 
ns, maintenance, overhaul and assistants 141: 
tives and managers of traffic, cargo, space con 
and assistants 243; directors of flight, chief and 
pilots 8&7 Manufacturers (privately owning 
ortation and handling equipment such as: loco- 
switchers, freight card, highway trucks, trac 
and trailers, company owned passenger cars 
water freighters, airplanes, mechanical han- 

equipment and the like) 5,000 











hers state: Effective August, 1946, issue circu 
over 45.000 copies monthly. 
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Transportation Men 


HERE IS YOUR BEST LOW-COST 
MASS-MEDIUM TO SELL ANY 
SEGMENT OR ALL OF AMERICA’S 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 





If you have a product or service to sell any or all 
segments of America's Transportation Industries, 
here's why TSN is an unduplicated advertising buy: 


1 TSN has the largest circulation of 
any transportation publication—45,000 
copies monthly to all industry segments. 


2 TSN penetrates all buying influences 

including — management, supervisory, 
operating and maintenance. In the trans- 
portation industries where only “loaded 
moving equipment’ means profits, you 
have to tell and sell all groups. 


3 TSN is read by all types of transpor- 

tation men. Whether you sell any part 
or all of this market, TSN will prove its 
worth as an advertising medium. 


4 TSN is your three-fold tool—an in- 

quiry puller; puller of direct sales; a 
research tool. It is your quickest and most 
economical means of checking current in- 
terest in your product or services even in 
untried or untested markets. 


5 TSN as a good inquiry puller opens 

new sales opportunities and new mar- 
kets; it produces leads for sales depart- 
ments. TSN inquiries are worthwhile and 
reflect the value of continued advertising. 


A TSN is tops, too, in direct sales. 

Many manufacturers insist on such 
results and TSN has already proven itself 
as a direct sales producer 


7 TSN has a definite reason for its in- 

tense stimulating readership. It fur- 
nishes a unique unduplicated editorial 
service of providing the latest in new prod- 
uct information in line with the specific 
interests and common denominator of in- 
terest of all types of transportation men. 


co TSN carries action-compelling mate- 
rial. Both editorial and advertising 
material is of the same nature, dealing 
with equipment, products, supplies and 
services. The contents is news—practical 
assistance in operating efficiency. 


qy TSN has the most easy-to-read for- 

mat. All items are equally displayed 
as transportation men read each page of 
the “tabloid” newspaper makeup. Items 
are well illustrated. 


10 TSN is one publication where every 

advertiser gets an equal “advertising 
break.” With standard units for advertise- 
ments, every advertiser has the same op- 
portunity with the readers, who in a pub- 
lication like TSN, are looking for meaty 
informative specific data instead of the 
dramatized generalities. 


T TSN advertising rates are low. At the 
twelve-time one-ninth page rate, cost 
per thousand is but $2.22. Please contact 
TSN’s headquarters or any one of the six 
district offices for latest market data. 





Transportation Supply News is affiliated with: Traffic World (weekly), 
Traffic Bulletin (weekly), Daily Traffic World, and World Ports (monthly). 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132] 


Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 
Class Group 1947 1946 
Modern Theatre 32 25 
Nation's Schools 48 is 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 121 123 
Restaurant Management . 82 76 
School Executive 
School Equipment News 26 36 
School Management (9 %ex 
11%) : : ; 31 [40 
What's New in Home Eco- 
nomics 10 13 
Total . ° 2,043 2,092 
Pages 
Export Group 1947 1946 
American Automobile (over 
seas edition) 89 71 


Pages 
Export Group 1947 1 
American Exporter (two edi- 
tions) nebehsebedobeect 4 427 402 
Automovil Americano ...... 126 118 
> ka es 30 24 
NSE SOOT A OPP 57 62 
Hacienda (two editions).. 137 114 
16 15 


PROEEEED «cc ecccccceccecenéen 
Ingenieria Internacional 7 
Construccion ; ae see $1 i3 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria 


Petroleo Interamericano .. 61 61 


Revista Aerea Latinoameri- 


cana iewe tbeceknact 21 27 
Revista Rotaria ........... s 11 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 

x7 3/16) acttubeeaenen san 42 47 
Textiles Panamericanos ... 57 50 

Total : neede . 1,266 1,185 


*Includes classified advertising. 

§Includes special issue. 

+Estimated. 

Last issue estimated. 

+Last two issues estimated. 

£Last three issues estimated. 

< Three issues. 

tFive issues. 

Figure for Oil Weekly. As of July 
1947, Oil Weekly became World 0; 

AAs of July 7, 1947, Aviation an 
Aviation News were incorporated int 
Aviation Week. 

*% Bi-monthly in 1946. 

+Not including Petroleum Processin: 
now published separately. 

eWith January, 1947, issue, Cotton be 
came Textile Industries. 

@Based on 4 13/16x7 5/16 inch type page 
Standard 7x10 inch page starting 
January, 1947. 

MCombination issue—July and August 


NOTE The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permission 

Correction: June totals for Paper Mill 
News should have read 120 for June, 1947, 
and 167 for June, 1946. 


1947 Total 1.5% (in Pages) Under 1946 





August 1947 1946 

16,086 16,947 

Industrial ‘ »,452 5,238 

Trade 2,043 2,092 

Class . ae 256 1,185 
Export 


Grand Total 


24,837 275,46 


August Volume 2.5% (in Pages) Under 1946 


Page 
Gain *% Gain Eight Months 
861 5.1 
214 + 4.1 Industrial 
49 2.3 Trade .. TrT TT. 
71 6.0 i PPP erre re 
) BCR T CET ELT 
625 2.5 Grand Total ..... 





Page 
1947 1946 Gain % Gain 
133,721 140,969 —7,248 5.1 
éeeee 46,953 43,239 +3,714 +8.6 
soece 18,432 18,632 — 200 1.1 
ee 10,419 9,946 + 473 1.8 
sien 209,525 212,786 1,261 





FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


QO HELP me,” an industrial ad- 

X “only the word 
If an ad ain’t 
Like a 


vertiser said, 
‘ain’t’ will describe it. 
got personality—it just ain’t. 
salesman. 


“We have personality standards for 
our ads,” he continued, “and they are 
the identical measures by which we 
judge our salesmen.” 

So often have we heard the parallel 
connection between ads and salesmen 
that I hesitated before passing this 
along. But as the man before me has 
realized such outstanding results from 
his advertising, | consider his formula 


worth listening to. 


“It’s all based on the old but true 
theory that ads are salesmen whose 
visits are multiplied by every inser- 
tion. Heaven knows how much farm 
from one shabbily- 


dressed, ill-at-ease, insincere salesman 


can be caused 
—and think of the damage if the sales- 
man is an ad!” 

He leaned forward and pointed to 
his desk top. 

“Look under that glass,” he said. 
“That is a list of ‘musts’ our salesmen 
For years 
now I have been using this same list 
to judge ads, and if they conform to 


must have and practice! 
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== BY BOYCE CRAIG 
it, then—and only then—do I okey 
the ad. Because, to me, it has person- 
ality. 

“Look over the list,” he insisted. 
“You'll see it has no time for salesmen 
or ads who gum-chew, wise-crack, 
over or under-dress, brag (there’s a 
difference between boasting and brag- 
ging), make wild promises, or wait 
too long between visits.” 

I looked. 

Salesmen! 
Advertisements! 


1. Talk calmly, with assurance. 

2. “Shine” with friendliness and 
enthusiasm. 

3. Be neat, tidy, business-like. 

4. Make your handshake mean 
you're glad to be there. 

§. Don’t ramble to get to the 
point of your visit, because you 
haven’t much time to tell your 
story. 

6. Be in a position to tell the 
prospect “news” in his field. 

7. Make your company respected 
by keeping all promises . . . and not 
promising the impossible. 

8. Say “thanks” when you finish, 
because this leaves a good taste in 
your prospect’s mind after you’ve 
gone. 
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9. Show you appreciate and value 
the prospects attention by writing 
and answering inquiries. 

10. Visit often—intelligent calls 
are appreciated!” 

There you have his “personality list.” 
And I do declare, it makes sense. So 
from here on in, I’m going to be on the 
lookout for you, Mr. Ad, the person- 
ality man, and see if you “is” or if 
you “ain't.” 





Business Paper Course Slated 
for New York University by ABP 

Sept. 29 is the opening date of the se 
ond annual course in business paper pub 
lishing practice to be given by New York 
University in collaboration with The As 
sociated Business Papers. 

This year’s course, titled “What's New 
in Business Paper Publishing,” will c 
sist of six two-hour lectures and _ three 
seminars covering six major subjects 
Donald L. Nichols, president of Ahrens 
Publishing Company, is chairman of the 
education committee, and will work with 
Dean Paul A. McGhee, head of NYU's 
division of general education, in adm! 
istering the course 

Instructors for the course and the 
jects they will teach are N. O. Wynkoop, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, “Ad 
ministration”; Julien Elfenbein, Haire 
Publications, “Editorial”; Arthur H. Dx, 
Conover~ Mast Corporation, “Circu!a 
tion”; Charles M. Hashagen, Chain St 
Age, “Préduction™: William K. Be: 
Jr.. McGraw-Hill, “Advertising”; and |! 
K. Lasser, J. K. Lasser & Co., “Cost ¢ 


trol.” 




















Exomples of INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP bas 


at work for three satisfied Gardner clients. 


IwoustRIAL SHOWMANSHIP is the name of the Gardner 
publication issued periodically to keep advertisers abreast 
of the finest ideas in Industrial Trade Show Exhibits as well 
as other display and exhibit programs. It is a guide to 
“what's new" in this important field of sales promotion .. . 
a guide as to what many progressive manufacturers are 
doing to promote the sale of their products and services 
through demonstration and visualization. 

The originators of INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP invite 
you to write for a copy. Write today on your business 
stationery, mentioning this magazine in your letter. 


477 MELWOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. - MAYFLOWER 9443 


©) > Fitth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. Venderbilt 6-2622. 810 Beok Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. Rendeiph 3557. 
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185 N. Webesh Ave., Chicege 1, Ill. Andever 2776.. 
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Central and 
South America 


nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


Panamericanos 


Just look how ''mill-town" has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America's 
largest processing industry. When you 
have sold the textile mills you've sold 
the largest part of Latin-American 
industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile indus- 
tries first . . . then go after the scat- 
tered, smalier industrial pieces. 


In more than one country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


Latin-America’s textile mills buy the 


lion's share of: 
INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export. 

This magnificent market can be inten- 
sively covered with one, one only, 
business journal published in Spanish 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Brazil) exclusively for Latin 
America's textile manufacturers. 


For fu details and surprisingly 
low rates write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


\venue New York 1, Ny ¥ 
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The vital role that steel plays in transportation and industry is illustrated in this scene 
from “The Drama of Steel." Atlas Educational Film Company produced the movie for Inland. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


Inland Steel Film 


though scheduled, had been postponed 
because of the war. To see if any pho- 
tography of the ruins would assist in 
portraying this stage of steel’s history, 
Robert B. Wesley, now president of 
Atlas, traveled to Hopewell. 

One glance at the ruins convinced 
him there were no photographic pos- 
sibilities. Then the idea of reproduc- 
ing the original mill in model form 
occurred to Wesley. An ancient photo 
of the mill—even then in ruined con- 
dition—plus the discovery of a wooden 
cylinder drum 10 feet in both height 
and diameter and a 10 foot wooden 
piston head with leather belting around 
its periphery, furnished the clues to the 
operation. Obviously, a water wheel 
had furnished the power which moti- 
vated the piston and forced the air, 
through a wooden pipe, into the base 
of the furnace. 

On these scant clues a working scale 
model was constructed in full detail. 
It appears in the film, “The Drama 
of Steel,” in full 
molten iron running into molds in 
the casting floor. It has since been 
offered to the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago as a permanent 


operation, with 


display. 

Finding an early model of a Besse- 
mer converter, to cover the transi- 
tional period of the industry, was less 
difficult, but devising a simple ex- 


planation of what happens in modern 
open hearth operations again called for 
ingenuity. Photographs were turned 
into cutaway models by the use of 
superimposed animation, and a com- 
plex procedure became easily under- 
standable. 

One hundred copies of the film, 
“The Drama of Steel,” were turned 
over to the Bureau of Mines. M. F. 
Leopold, who has for many years su- 
pervised production of the bureau's 
films, asserts that all 100 copies have 
been in continuous use in schools, col- 
leges and before trade organizations 
and civic groups, with audiences rang- 
ing from a score to several hundred 
persons. 

Inland indeed achieved its triple ob- 
jective of good public relations, public 
service, and good publicity. 


Implement & Tractor Publishes 
Annual Statistical Issue 

A compilation of facts and figures 
the production, sales and distribution 
farm equipment is contained in the 10t 
Annual Statistical Number of Impleme 
& Tractor, Kansas City, Mo. 

Included in the special issue are 
tistics which are helpful in determini 
country and state sales potentials for var 
ous farm equipment, supplies, water 
tems and other merchandise. Editor 
features analyze farmer purchasing pow: 
farm indebtedness and progress in me 
anization 
Lupton Agency Marks Anniversary 

Aug. 1 marked the third annivers 
of John Mather Lupton Company, 
York advertising agency 
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AMERICAN BUILDER’S 
80,000 SUBSCRIBERS 








are the largest 





and strongest group 





in the light construction 





industry 





MERICAN BUILDER is the only building magazine that recog- 
A nizes the mutual interests of the builder, retailer, and jobber 
in materials, products, and equipment used in light construction. 

The building product or appliance undergoes no change in the 
selling process, for it is the same product that is bought by a jobber 
from a manufacturer, then sold by the jobber to the retailer, who 
in turn sells it to the contractor for installation. Obviously, a// three 
factors must agree that the product is salable; that its appearance 
and performance are up to accepted standards. 

AMERICAN BUILDER covers every strategic point-of-sale from 
jobber to retailer to builder and reaches the largest and strongest 
group of volume buyers of any magazine in the building field. 


SEND NOW for a copy of the Most Complete Analysis of the 
LiGHT BUILDING CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY to be compiled in 


30 years. 


The “Light Construction Industry” study defines in detail the light build- 
ing industry—how, where, what, and how much it buys. 
Here are authoritative tables giving the scope of the market. 
Here is information on buying practices that helps sharpen up sales 
plans and makes for 
effective advertising 





your copy now. 
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copy to interest builders and their suppliers. 
The channels of distribution are clearly charted, together with all factors 
that influence buying of building materials, supplies, and appliances. 
Here are the facts and figures that influence the selection of an adver- 
tising medium to reach this thriving market. Here is how and why 
AMERICAN BUILDER can take you most directly to the largest group of 
builders and suppliers involved in the sale and use of products like yours. 
The study is just off the press with the latest available data. Reserve 


qy AMERICAN 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y 







Hundreds of thousands of carloads of 
an infinite variety of building materi- 
als are on the road to wholesalers and 
jobbers, whose executives and sales- 
men read American Builder. 












Out from the jobbers’ warehouses go 
building materials to fill dealers’ or- 
ders. American Builder reaches the 
retail lumber and building material 
dealers who handle more than 85% of 
the volume. 















American Builder is the standby with 
builders of light construction—the larg- 
est and strongest list of volume buyers 
reached by any magazine in the build- 
ing field. 























BUILDER 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 26 chapters. 


—__ NIAAA. News 






Chairman of the Board: W!LLIAM A. MARSTELLER, Manager, Advertis- 
ing and Market Research, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 








Graphic Arts Specialist Gives NIAA Chapter 
Hints on Selecting, Preparing Engraving Copy 


ROPERLY prepared copy plus ac- 

curate and careful instructions 
are essential to first rate photo-engrav- 
ing, Albert P. Salisbury, president of 
Artcraft Engraving & Electrotype 
Company, Seattle, Wash., told mem- 
bers of the Advertisers 
Council of Western Washington, in a 
recent talk. 


Industrial 


Speaking on “Tips on Selecting and 
Preparing Copy for Photo-engraving,” 
Mr. Salisbury said, “When your copy 
is properly prepared, when you are 
satished with the quality of your pho- 
tographs and art, give your photo-en- 
graver accurate and careful instruc- 
tions. Make them written instruc- 
tions, and, if possible, supplement them 
with verbal ones.” 

Pointing out the things that the 
photo-engraver should be told, Mr. 
Salisbury listed several “‘musts:” 

1. Tell the engraver the screen 
desired. If the copy is for a national 

publication, find out the screen spe- 
cifications. 

2. Give the engraver the size of 
the finished plate, both depth and 
width, with careful instructions 
where the art work is to be cropped. 

3. If the job is to be a halftone, 
tell the engraver if zinc or copper is 
to be used. If you want the finest 

reproduction possible, or the press 

run is long, order copper halftones 
on work that is 100-line screen or 
finer. 

4. Furnish the engraver with an 
accurate and complete layout on 
complicated work, writing out in- 
structions on the layout. 

§. Tell the engraver whether the 
plates are to be mounted, where and 
how they are to be mortised, and if 
time is a factor, give him your dead- 
line. 

Speaking on economy in purchasing 
engravings, Mr. Salisbury said: 
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Albert P. Salisbury 


“Probably the soundest bit of advice 
is to call your engraver in for a con- 
sultation early, especially if you’re aim- 
ing on keeping within the budget. Call 
him in before sketches have been sub- 
mitted to the client. Then, if neces- 
sary, the engraver can suggest changes 
that will cost less or bring you within 
your budget before and not after the 
buyer gets his heart set on a certain 
effect. 

“Poor photographs or copy increase 
your cost unnecessarily. Study your 
layout carefully,” continued the en- 
graving specialist. “Sometimes your 
printer can set a better looking heading 
in type than your artist has drawn, 
thereby removing the necessity for a 
combination line and halftone which is 
always an expensive plate. If signa- 
tures are to be repeated, and they usu- 
ally are, make a pattern and have your 
electrotyper keep it on file for you, to 
be electrotyped and patched in as need- 
ed. There is no need to make new 
plates month after month, same size, 
same style, from the same copy as 
many buyers do. 
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“Above all, remember that engrav- 
ing prices are all based on ‘gang’ or 
quantity production. If you force 
your engraver to make a special for 
you, that increases his cost, and in one 
way or another, this increase is passed 
back to you.” 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Salisbury 
said that if the sharpest, cleanest repro- 
duction of type is desired, it is usually 
best to electrotype the type and patch 
it on with the halftone, rather than 
try toetch it. Many times this elimi- 
nates the necessity of ordering a com- 
bination line and halftone, and it al- 
ways gives the sharpest, clearest repro- 
duction possible. 


e New Board of Directors to 
Hold Meeting Sept. 15 

The first meeting of the new 1947- 
48 NIAA board of directors will be 
held Sept. 15 at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago. 

Included in the major business on 
the board’s crowded agenda is the Los 
Angeles chapter’s proposal to change 
the NIAA membership by-laws so that 
media advertising men and employes 
of service organizations (printers, en- 
gravers, etc.) be considered “active” 
members. If the board approves this 
proposal, associate chapter member- 
ships will be eliminated. 

The proposal states in part: “Today 
media advertising men are performing 
services which make them as vital and 
useful as any other men practicing any 
of the many and varied phases of mod- 
ern industrial advertising. Today tew 
media representatives can rely on the 
old fashioned method of selling by 
‘making a pitch.’ They advise, coun- 
sel, find facts and, in short, render 
services that save many advertisers 
and agencies time, effort and expense, 
and that substantially contribute ‘o- 
ward producing more efficient, more 

(Continued on page 140) 
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BOTH are part of a 67 year old 









APPROACH 


Your problem of making high- 
calibre engineers and indus- 
triol executives aware of your 
capacity to serve them is 
greatly simplified when your 
advertising appears in the 
A.S.M.E. publication ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Your products and service 
story will then come within the 
range of eyes and minds that /- 
con see, understand, inter- \, 
pret, and apply. 





service to engineers 








in industry 











The A.S.M.E. CATALOG 
is the only market source 
book that covers the 
A.S.M.E. membership. 
Its comprehensive Direc- 
tory makes for constant 
use since certain contact 
with over 4500 equip- 
ment sources is provided. 





ee 





24,500 Engineers 


and Industrialists 


Reach 


publications which are important to them 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING portrays 
what is new and significant in engineering 
progress as it comes to light through the 
far-reaching co-operative activities of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Basic developments and developments-in- 
the-making indicate trends. And trends are 
important to industry, as well as to the for- 
ward-looking engineers in industry. 


That is what makes MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING important to the men who 
are responsible for plant equipment, and 


the materials and parts that go into the 
equipment. 


As effective advertising media MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERING has proved itself 


many times for many years. 
-~@ 


Descriptive data about your products in the 
A.S.M.E. CATALOG will serve as effective 
contact with engineers at specifying and 
buying time. This book has been used ex- 
tensively for 36 years. It gives the most 
comprehensive information on sources of 
industrial equipment. 








FHE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St.. New York 18, NY. 
Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE First 
MAGAZINE 
OF WELDING 


FIRST IN... 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


FIRST IN... 
PAID CIRCULATION 


FIRST IN... 
EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


FIRST In... 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


FIRST in... 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


FIRST In... 
RESULTS! 


The Welding Engineer is the 
only A.B.C.—A.B.P. publication 
serving the welding industry 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


m= WELDING [/NGINEER 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Executive, Sales and Production Offices 
330 West 42nd St. © New York 18, N. Y. 


Editorial Offices 
520 North Michigan Ave. « Chicago 11, Ill. 


Also Publishers of 
THE WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Recent photographs taken at the Rockford Industrial Marketers annual golf outing at 
Mauh-Nah-Tee-See County Club include: (top left) Robert Bingham, Sweets Catalog; Irving 
Fisher, Jr., Production Engineering Management; and Henry Shugars, Barber-Colman Com- 
pany. (Top right) E. K. Hammond, Machinery; Wendell C. Galloway, W. C. Galloway 
Advertising; and John T. Hoole, Automotive & Aviation Industries. (Lower left) Ray Deen 
American Machinist; Ragnar E. Klint, Ny-Lint Tool & Mfg. Company; Walter G. Larson, Elco 
Tool & Screw Corporation; and Oscar Linden, Linden Bros. Printing Company. (Lower right) 
Tony Crossman, Cramer-Krasselt Company; and Jack Glynn, Barber-Colman Company. 


e@ Tofte Made President of 
MIMA as Petri Resigns 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138] 


NIAA News 


honest, more productive industrial ad- 
vertising. 

“Employes of service organizations 
also shou!d not be subject to a discrim- 
inatory membership status. They, too, 
perform many services that have be- 


A. R. Tofte, manager of the adver- 
tising and industrial press department 
of the Allis-Chalmers general machin- 
ery division, became the new president 
of the Milwaukee Industrial Market- 
ing Association following a special 


come integral rather than a distant 


function of industrial advertising.” (Continued on page 142) 





Scenes at the annual outing of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers of Philadelphia 

Merion Golf Club include: |. (Left to right) Ernest G. Monigle, American Pulley Cor- 
pany, receiving a trophy donated by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company presented by Steve 
Daly, E. |. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., master of ceremonies, for taking top golfing honors 
Looking on are J. Mack Nevergole, R. G. E. Ullman Organization; William H. Collins 
Scott Paper Company, re-elected president of EIA; and John Ora, Mill Supplies. 2. ” 
Daly {in background) distributes a special tabloid editioh of the NIAA chapter's month'y 
publication, “Deadline.” 3. The photographer snaps a general view of EIA members anc 
guests attending dinner following the afternoon outing. 4. Mr. Daly presents a golf awerd 
to John D. Wentz, Willson Products, while DeWitt Young, Industry & Power, looks o” 
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covers the 
two billion dollar 
Ceramic Industries 


LV ove)” 


World-wide market . . . steady buying ... 
guaranteed expansion—that’s the Ceramic in- 
dustries, served by these three leaders. 


The only way to sell the industrial buyers 
listed below is through the monthly pages 
of CERAMIC INDUSTRY and BRICK & 
CLAY RECORD, and with your catalog 
contained within the covers of CERAMIC 
DATA BOOK, Buyers’ Guide, published an- 
nually (1947-48 edition now in preparation). 











f 7 
GLASS WHITE WARE ENAMEL CLAY PRODUCTS 
Bottles Art Pottery Kitchen Cabinets Face Brick 
Goblets Cooking Ware Sinks Common Brick 
Light Fixtures Electric Insulators Ranges Tene Cote 
Tableware Tabl Refrigerators 
Mirrors “neem Prete Structural Clay Tile 
Plate Glass Floor Tile Table-t Drain Tile 
Stained Glass Wall Tile a 
: Bath Fixtures Sewer Pipe 

Store Fronts Sanitary Ware : 
Window Glass Hotel China Light Reflectors Refractories 
Cooki Ccok’ng Ware : 

ooking Ware Glazed Brick 
Glass Containers Spark Plugs Signs 
Glass Tubing Kitchen Utensils Architectural Masonry Products 
Radio Tubes Lamp Bases Porcelain Roofing Tile 

MR. MANUFACTURER . . . It will profit you to visualize every day the 


application of YOUR materials and equipment in the ceramic industries. 








INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, IMC. 55S. Wabash Ave., Chicogo 3 
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It says “For further details 











see the Chicago Journal of Commerce.” 


ELEMENTARY The unique daily job of business news 
reporting done by the Chicago Journal of Commerce for the greatest 
industrial and agricultural area in the United States creates reader interest 
among Central Western management executives that no other publication 
can equal. And Central Western management calls the turns on billions 
of dollars worth of business. 

Elementary, isn’t it? Your advertising to management needs the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


The source of daily business news in | 
the nation’s greatest industrial area. 














“It has been in more or less con- 


stant use since it arrived, and has been 
of great value to us both from the standpoint of market analysis 
and in formulating advertising plans. We are primarily interested 
in the hardware, electrical specialty and appliance field, and the 
Market Data Book contains precisely the information we need." 


—Marion T. Rose 
Vice Pres.-Treasurer 
Nu-Mode Products Corporation 
River Rouge, Michigan 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140] 
NIAA News 


MIMA board of directors meeting 
Aug. 19. Mr. Tofte, vice-president of 
MIMA, succeeds Charles Petri, Falk 
Corporation, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Petri served as president of tie 
Milwaukee chapter since his election 
last June. 

In subsequent board action, Emory 
Heuston, Bucyrus-Erie Company, was 
named to replace Mr. Tofte as vice- 
president. Ken Cook, Ken Cook, Inc., 
replaced Mr. Heuston as lecal director. 

The office of national director, 
another MIMA vacancy resulting from 
the recent election of Harry G. Hoff- 
man, Hoffman & York, to a vice-pres- 
idency of NIAA, will be filled by Mr. 
Petri. 


e CIAA Announces Program 
for Next Two Meetings 


E. J. Lauesen, vice-president and 
manager of the new Chicago office of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, will discuss the 
different problems of consumer and 
industrial advertising managers at the 
opening meeting of Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers Association’s fall program 
Monday evening, Sept. 8, at the 
Builders’ Club. 

CIAA’s Oct. 13 meeting will fea- 
ture a double-header program. Prin- 
cipal speaker will be William H. Bing- 
ham, president of William H. Bingham 
& Co., consultants on research and pro- 
duction. Mr. Bingham will discuss tie- 
ups between the advertising manager 
and the production department in in- 
dustrial manufacturing companies. 

G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, will present sil- 
ver plaques and other awards to editor- 
winners in the 10th Annual Business 
Paper Editorial Awards, sponsored an- 
nually by InDUsTRIAL MARKETING. 

Eastern editors will receive their 
awards at a meeting of the Industrial 
Advertising Association of New York 
on the same evening. Eastern awards 
will be made by Hal Burnett, editor of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Swinsky Resigns from Gulf 

Dick Swinsky, vice-president and 
rector of Gulf Publishing Company 
Houston, Tex., has resigned. Mr. Swin 
sky managed the company’s New \ 
ofice for the past 23 years. 


Peterson Edits American Artisan 


John E. Peterson, former contract 
research engineer and writer, has | 
appointed editor of Keeney Publishing 
Company's American Artisan, Chica 


4a, 
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MacRAE'S Provides 
SPEED at the 
Moment of NEED 





Many thousands of purchasing and 
specifying officials favor MacRAE’S 
Blue Book for accuracy, manageability 
and immediate access to the buying 
information they require several times 
a day. All in one book, MacRAE’S is 
the complete purchasing guide of 
American Industry. 


Fer advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


re 


*K E Preferred ‘for Reference oe 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


* The “Cream of theCCrop” 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


Proved Accuracy | 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


* - Controlled Distribution aS 
Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickly and easily 
secured. 





Your nese in MecRAl’S BLUE BOOK 
Is your most impertent advertising 
investment. 
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How to find 
answers to your 
Distributor 
Troubles 


Field Investigation helped this 
equipment manufacturer 
develop a more successful 

distribution policy 
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Tue PRODUCT was a mechanical acces- 
sory for motor-driven equipment; the 
market, industry-wide. A national policy 
of exclusive distributorships failed to 
produce desired volume. What was the 
matter? 


Interviews with users of the product 
and with distributors uncovered these 
conditions: 


1. Availability was users’ first concern, 
but... 


2. Users knew little about the product. 
Left choice of make, type and size to 
distributors. 


3. Individual distributors in large indus- 
trial areas served only part of the mar- 
ket; left many prospects untouched. 


4. The distributors themselves favored 
selective rather than exclusive distri- 
bution. 


5. The allocation of resale discounts was 
not planned to stimulate maximum 
sales. 


In short, our field study strongly indi- 
cated need for a radical change in our 
client’s distribution policies and prac- 
tices— more distributors, a new scale of 
discounts, and size-quantity stocking ar- 
rangements set on a territorial rather 
than national pattern. 


This “nut shell” story suggests only 
some of the values you can obtain from 
competent, independent field research 
by engineering-trained, sales-minded men 
who know their way around in industry. 


Our booklet on customer studies de- 
scribes how we work with clients to pro- 
duce accurate, adequate pictures of their 
customers’ and prospects’ viewpoints, 
practices and problems—and the reasons 
for them. 


JAMES 0. PECK 


COMPANY 


Field Research and Analysis 
12 East 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, iil. 
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This aerial photograph shows a view of the Dodge-Tucker plant where the 1947 Machine Tool 
Show will be held Sept. 17 to 26. The show's exhibitors will occupy more than 12 acres. 


Visitors to Machine Tool Show Will See 
$16 Million Worth of Operating Equipment 


Seiden spe prcaierri $16 million 
worth of machinery exhibits are 
being set up for actual operation at the 
1947 Machine Tool Show Sept. 17-26 
at the Dodge-Tucker Plant near Chi- 
cago’s Municipal Airport. 

Promising to be one of the largest 
and most complete expositions of its 
kind ever held, the Machine Tool Show 
will cover more than 500,000 square 
feet with 275 manufacturers exhibit- 
ing 1,000 new machine tools, forging 
and other 
machinery and equipment. 

Although the show will not be open 
to the public, more than 100,000 man- 


machines metal-working 


agement, production, engineering, pur- 
chasing and financial executives from 
all over the world are expected to at- 
tend. 

Sponsored by the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, this year’s 
show will be the first iri 12 years. Off- 
cials predict that the 1947 exposition 
will be more than twice the size of the 
last show held in Cleveland in 1935. 
The theme of the Machine Tool Show 
will be “More Goods for More People 
at Lower Cost.” 

Many of the machine tools on dis- 
play will be entirely new in design. 
Others will be long-tested machines 
with new attachments and applica- 
One exhibitor will have 29 
machines, all new in size, capacity and 
application. Another will have 28 
models and types, some entirely new in 
principle. A third will exhibit 27 ma- 
chines, many of them new. The seven 
machines to be shown by still another 
exhibitor will have a gross weight of 


tions. 


400,000 pounds and a value of $325,- 
000. 

The 1947 Machine Tool Congress 
will be held concurrently with the Ma- 
chine Tool Show. The Congress will 
hold nightly meetings at which papers 
and discussions will touch upon the 
latest developments in the metalwork- 
ing industry. Included among the 
speakers who will address the Congress 
are Charles F. Kettering, research con- 
sultant for General Motors Corpora- 
tion; James F. Lincoln, president of 
Lincoln Electric Company, and Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., news commentater. 

The Chicago Convention Bureau has 
provided for a record number of hotel 
rooms for executives who will attend 
the Congress and exposition. The Chi- 
cago Committee of Builders will facil- 
itate transportation to and from the 
city, and special buses from Chicago 
Loop hotels to the exposition area will 


be provided. 


Two Join Food Freezing 

Frank Hunt Laavy, formerly wit! 
Quick Frozen Foods, and Charles H 
Kriedt, former assistant editor of Qu 
Frozen Foods, have been appointed East: 
advertising manager and managing editor 
respectively, of Food Freezing, New Yo" 


Marley Promotes Christensen 

Marley Company, Kansas City, Ka 
water cooling manufacturer, has promoted 
Lyle A. Christensen to general sales 1 
ager. 


Risdon Mfg. Co. Appoints Tyson 

Risdon. Mfg. Company, Naugat 
Conn., has appointed O. S. Tyson & ‘ 
New York, to handle its sales promot 
and advertising. 
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OR practically 30 years, Distribution Age has 

not only sponsored the need for more eco- 

nomical distribution, but has continuously 
published the findings of research and experience 
that bring actual results. Each month one of the 
eight basic phases (Transportation, Handling, Pack- 
ing and Packaging, Finance, Insurance; Warehous- 
ing, Marketing, Service and Maintenance) is ana- 
lyzed, and integrated, in its proper relation to all 
other phases. The October issue deals with one 
method of transportation, Air Cargo. For over 12 
years Distribution Age has led the field of busi- 
ness papers in recognizing and reporting on the 
importance of air cargo, the need for integration 
of plane and truck and the use of special mate- 


rials handling equipment. 


It is this powerful and practical editorial that 
holds the interest and respect of our 38,995* pur- 
chasing-executive readers. And it is this concen- 
trated circulation that brings results for advertisers 
in Distribution Age. Detailed circulation break- 


down and rates upon request. 


*Latest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy 























HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


r\ 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN AIR 
TRANSPORTATION .. . New, low-cost 
air freight services, which have become a 
nationwide institution, are having a pro- 
found effect on our national distribution 
system . . . Staff correspondents and 
leading air transportation authorities will 
discuss the facts and implications of cur- 
rent trends and developments in air trans- 
portation and the need for more efficient 
coordination with other distributive agen- 
cies... DA for October will feature many 
practical and suggestive articles on the 
subject. 
s 


MOTAIRCARGO TODAY ... Dr. John 
H. Frederick discusses the need for ade- 
quate ground pick-up and delivery serv- 
ices within terminai areas in order to pro- 
vide a through air cargo service between 
all points in the United States. 


AIR FREIGHT AT = OF 3.9 CENTS 
PER TON MILE . . . Some interesting 
facts about the new Boeing Strato- 
freighter which, it is said, will operate at 
a direct cost. of 3.9 cents per ton mile, 
transport a maximum pay load of 41,000 
pounds at a speed of from 300 to 350 
miles per hour at an altitude of 30,000 
feet. 
. 


THE COOPERATIVES .. . by D. B. 
Chase, L. K. Lasser & Co. The cooperative 
movement in this country, Mr. Chase 
states, is becoming a tax fostered Frank- 
enstein. In this article he tells us that more 
than 800 thousand of these organizations, 
with an income of five billion dollars, 
evade taxation with the acquiesence, if 
not the blessing, of the law. 
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THE 
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Cover Picture Story 


ly used in the general magazine adver- 
tisement, ‘Peacemaker of Progress.” 
General magazine advertising is used 
to inform the general public about In- 
ternational Harvester’s prominent po- 
sition in the industrial power market, 
and to reach the key men in the vari- 
which the 
The trade publication 
advertising presents, through illustra- 


ous vocations division’s 


products serve. 


tion and copy, facts and suggestions 
on the application of International in- 
dustrial power in the various vocations 
represented by the publications used. 

In addition to publication advertis- 
ing, International Harvester produces 
catalogs, vocational literature, motion 
pictures and displays for various ex- 
hibits at conventions, distributor open- 
nings, etc., for the division. 

The division cooperates closely with 
its distributors throughout the coun- 
try. While it does not engage in any 
“§0-50” 


offers a comprehensive distributor ad- 


cooperative advertising, it 
vertising service that gives the individ- 
ual distributors more leeway and great- 
er individuality in their advertising. 
Without charge, the distributor is pro- 
vided with complete plates of advertis- 
ing designed expressly for him by IH 
consumer relations. He, in turn, uses 
these plates in publications of his 
choice whenever he finds it advanta- 
In this way, the di- 
vision secures considerable “plus” ad- 


geous to do so. 


vertising, and its ditributors have the 
opportunity to advertise their other 
lines of products. Enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of this plan by distributors 
who use it is evidence of its merits as 
a replacement for customary coopera- 
tive arrangements. 

Determination of markets and their 
potentials for the industrial power di- 
vision, as a guide to sales and advertis- 
ing activities, resolves from studies 
made by the market analysis and con- 
sumer research section of the consumer 
relations department. A _ continuing 
study of field reports from zone man- 
agers and of industrial trends is main- 
tained by this section. 

The industrial power division of In- 
ternational Harvester was created in 
1944 as a separate and distinct division 
A growing volume 

industrial 
and its distinctive characteristics made 


of the company. 
of business in the market 
it clear at that time that to serve the 
industrial customer adequately, a sepa- 
(Continued on page 148) 
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Distributed by 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham .«..+.~Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

DE ShS ences tneséssas Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

Se Me + 6 nedewsesonasen Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

Eureka yeueneees Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fresno. . kenome Zellerbach Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Ooklond....... . .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Redding ...+++Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sacramento. ...... puwee Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Diego. . . .....Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose Zellerbach Paper Company 
TS re ae Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

SNE s46ne-éeepenensées Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford The Rourke-Eno Paper Co.., Inc. 
West Haven Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. . . . The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville... 1.44. Knight Brothers Paper Company 
iinébetenes Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Uriango 


Tallahassee. ........ 


a errr Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

Bis 600 seceseenseseocene Zellerbach Paper Company 
KLINOIS 

Chicago seep eeseéaces Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
RD 6c06 seceeesesecs Chicago Paper Company 
Chicago Midland Paper Company 
Springfield Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis Crescent Paper Company 
1OWA 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Des Moines. ....... 
Sioux City 


KANSAS 

Topeka Carpenter Paper Company 
a i a ee Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, .. 1... 4.00 eeeees +++ The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge. ......... Lovisiona Paper Co., Ltd. 


The D and W Paper Co, 
Lovisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


New Orleans 
Shreveport. .... 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore a . Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston arter, Rice & Company Corp 
Springfield Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Worcester hories A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

th iiee saddedhnbodd Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids. . Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOT 

Ps 60506 6000006006 John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis... .......6. Carpenter Paper Company 
er Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Konsas City. ....... Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Lovis..... Beacon Paper Company 
OY Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co, 
S?. Louis. .... : Tobey Fine Papers, inc. 
MONTANA 

Billings Cerpenter Paper Company 
Butte ee Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls Carpenter Paper Company 
Missoula Carpenter Paper Company 


Troy 


Charlotte 
Greensboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 
a 


OHIO 


Cincinne. ..ccces 


Cleveland. ...... 


Columbus. ...... 


Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City. ... 


Tulsa. . 96s 


OREGON 
Eugene...... 
Portland . . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia . 
Philadelphia... . . 
Pittsburgh. . . 
RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. . 


SOUTH CAROLIN. 


Greenville . 


Memphis. ....... 


UTAH 
Salt Loke City. ... 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond. ....... 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle. . . ee 
BOB. 0 0. cc cncosevces 


Walla Walla. ... 
Yokime. . . 


SN Wille vt éoaceeeneneedes 
Rochester. ....... 
DI caheceda teawsesunseuas 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Carpenter Paper Company 
. Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerboch Paper Company 


J. E. linde Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Hudson Volley Paper Company 
A. Price & Son, Inc 
.Hubbs & Howe Company 
. .Baldwin Paper Comapny, Ir 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., |r 
. The Canfield Paper C 
Forest Paper Company, !r 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
A, Price & Son, Inc. 
. Royal Paper Corporation 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Paper Service, Inc. 
Troy Paper Corporation 


Dillard Paper Company, !r 
Dillard Paper Company, Inc 


. Western Newspaper Ur 


The Chotfield Paper Corporat 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 
. The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


mada Carpenter Paper Company 
...Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Paper Merchants, Inc. 
: D. L. Ward Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
.... Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


Bond-Saunders Paper Co 
Southern Paper Compony, Inc 
Tayloe Paper Company. 

.» Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 








Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Compony 
Corpenter Paper Compony 


Zellerboch Paper Company 
Cauthorne Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Compony 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


The Bover Paper Company 





EXPORT AGENTS 


Americon Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If ovr distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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1. Resiliency 


3. Sampling 








Selecting a specimen of paper for analysis 
—) Making a paste-up of printing proof 
C) Measuring depth of etch in engraving 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


2. Chase 


C1) Desirable quality in type metal C) Shallow tray for holding type 


_] Ability of paper to repel ink (} Frame for locking up a printing form 


Ability of paper to recover from distortion 0 





4. Outline Halftone 





ANSWERS 


Resiliency is the ability of paper 

to recover from distortion, pro- 
viding a cushioning action important 
in printing. Levelcoat* printing 
papers have excellent resiliency 
derived from their uniform formation 
and the proper formulation of fibers. 


Chase is the frame for locking 

up a printing form. After lock-up 
will come the actual press run — 
and here wise advertisers choose 
dependable Levelcoat coated papers 
te protect the full effectiveness of 
booklets, catalogs or mailers. 


3 Sampling, in papermaking, is 

selecting specimens of paper or 
pulp for analysis. It is a continuous 
process at Kimberly-Clark where one 
of the world’s finest testing laborator- 
ies keeps a close, constant check on 
Levelcoat quality. 


4 Outline Halftone is a halftone 

with the background cut away to 
emphasize important objects. What- 
ever the technique employed in its 
production, a fine engraving glows 
with warmer life when printed on a 
background of clean, bright Levelcoat. 
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C) Halftone with background cut away 
7 


CO 


Locked-up printing form 


Halftone with highlights etched out 
Halftone with rule border 
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Kimberly 
Clark 
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Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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DIRECT LINE TO 


$8,500,000,000° 











... the meat packing 
market that buys tons 
of almost everything 


To sell to meat packers, tell your 
sales story in The National Pro- 
visioner. That's where you get 
90.3 per cent coverage of buying 
executives—responsive circulation 
that gets desired results for you. 


For 56 years we've been building reader 

The Provisioner is the 
magazine that packers 
the only fully-paid ABC 
circulation m the field. Our record of 
82.18 percent subscription renewals 
matched only by 16 other business mag- 
azines out of 1,600—shows how well 
we're doing our job. 


interest for you. 
only industry 
buy to read 


The Provisioner’s complete, balanced 
editorial coverage of industry develop- 
ments and methods plus important 
news, market and live stock reports, 
gets reader acceptance for your sales 
story. That's why The Provis'oner pulls 
results—and that’s why The Provisioner 
carries 3 times the advertising volume 
annually and has twice as many ad- 
vertisers, 


*Want to know more about 
what meat packers buy? 
Write for our Market Data 
Folder. lt includes special 


reprint “New Equipment, Op- 
erations, and Design.” You'll 

ABC) find it packed with useful 
facts. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
ond ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS’ GUIDE 


* THE PERFECT COMBINATION °* 


407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


New York 22—740 Lexington Avenue 
Pacifie Coast—Duncan A. Scott, L. A. and S. F. 






IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
FIELD SINCE 1891 


MOST 
IN THE FOOD 
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TABLE D 
Unemployment If We Return to 1941 Levels of Output 
Average Labor Force, First Half, 1947.............. 60,918,000 Persons 
Available Labor Force, Normal.................... 58,600,000 Persons 
1941 Gross National Product...............00eeseeees $125.2 Billions 
Workers Now Needed to Produce 1941 Output..... 48,030,546 Persons 
Unemployed In Average Labor Force, First Half, ’47. . 12,887,454 Persons 
Workers Needed Under Normal Work Week....... 49,436,318 Persons 
Unemployed In Normal Labor Force. .............. 9,163,682 Persons 








[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45] 


Normal Economy 


whether we can expect to get by in 
“normal” times with only 6.5 percent 
of our labor force on the unemployed 
rolls. Earlier this year we had only 
about 4 percent of our labor force un- 
employed, and the 1929 figure was 
only about 3 percent. However, in 
1933 about 22 percent of our workers 
In 1937, a fairly 
good year in many industries, about 7.3 
million were jobless. This was about 
14 percent of the labor force. In 1941, 
after the war boom was in progress, 5 
million persons, or 9 percent of the 


were without jobs. 


labor force, were idle. 

In order to emphasize how gigantic 
our productive powers have become, 
let’s see what might happen if we were 
to return to 1941 levels of output and 
our productivity pattern did not 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146] 


Cover Picture Story 


rate division would be necessary. On 
Nov. 27, 1945, the company an- 
nounced the purchase of Melrose Park 
Works for the division, adding 2,042,- 
950 square feet of floor space to its 
production facilities. 

As early as 1908 International Har- 
vester tractors were powering road 
building equipment in Chicago. In 
1912 the company designed a road rol- 
ler, using its Titan tractor for power. 
In 1924 one of the farm tractors was 
industrial tractor. 


converted into an 


change much. Let us assume that the 
change had occurred in the first half of 
this year, when the average size of our 
labor force was 60,198,000, and for 
comparison we will see what would 
happen with a normal labor force. In 
either case we would have a major un- 
employment problem on our hands, as 
Table D indicates. 

Quite obviously, both major pro- 
duction and selling problems are ahead 
when the din and confusion of war 
and reconversion are a matter of his- 
tory. The production people already 
have demonstrated they can turn out 
the goods necessary to maintain a high 
level of prosperity. The severe test 
for the advertising and selling profes- 
sion will come when we do return to 
normal. Certainly we must set our 
sights far higher than we ever have be- 
fore in both production and marketing 
if we are to have the prosperity which 
fits into our concept of normal. 


The next year it was decided to design 
and build tractors for industry. 

In 1928 one of the industrial trac- 
tors was modified by adding a track- 
laying device, and by 1930 the com- 
pany was building its first crawler 
tractor. The next year it went into 
production on a heavy-duty crawler 
which earth-movers and loggers had 
been demanding. By April of that 
year this tractor was being offered with 
the first American-made diesel or com- 
pression-ignition engine that started on 
gasoline, and after a minute or less 
shifted to full-diesel operation. This 
easy and dependable starting system 1s 

(Continued on page 150) 





business magazines. 


Thanks to National City 


One of those almost inevitable oversights that plague every editor resulted 
in our publishing Dean Cornwell’s striking painting, “On Southampton’s 
Docks,” on INDUSTRIAL MaRKETING’s August cover without credit to the 
National City Bank of New York. Late thanks to J. J. McNamee, National 
City’s assistant vice-president in charge of advertising, for permission to re- 
produce this art from the bank’s current promotion in news and general 
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A QUICK QUIZ 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Question: 

« 

What percentage of the total War Depart- 
ment Civil Functions Appropriation is ear- 
marked for the Mississippi Valley States of 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana? 


Answer: 


More than 33-1/3%, according to the tenta- 
tive program set up by the War Department, 
for which funds were provided in a bill 
signed July 31, for the 1948 fiscal year. 








Check these figures now. See for yourself how these appropri- 
ations will affect the area in which the circulation of CON- 
STRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY is concentrated. 


If you, as an advertiser, are looking for your advertising dol- 
lars to do a better job in this area, let CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY give you more facts. 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, 
in Circulation, in the Lower Mississippi Valley. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 

























Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acriviries|_ | 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiene 







LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 








This (UD) Emblem 


identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest publishing 
house serving the entire advertising and marketing field. Through 
its related, yet sharply defined publications, every factor in the 
marketing, advertising and merchandising phases of business 


may be reached. 
ADVERTISING AGE 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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Cover Picture Story 


still one of the distinctive features of 
all International Diesel engines. 

In 1938 the first of the present line 
of International crawler tractors was 
produced, the TD-18 diesel. Quickly 
the smaller sizes of diesel and gasoline 
powered crawlers and wheel tractors 
were introduced. Today the division 
is putting into production the largest 
and most powerful of its diesel craw- 
lers, the TD-24. Users will be sup- 
plied a full range of horsepowers that 
satisfy the demands of earth-movers, 
contractors, loggers and industry. 

General manager of the industrial 
power division is H. T. Reishus. Neal 
Higgins is manager of sales, with G. A. 
Gilbertson and W. M. Parrish as as- 
sistants. 

In the consumer relations depart- 
ment of the company, W. L. Nina- 
buck is supervisor of advertising and 
W.H. Kuhlman is the industrial power 
division liaison man. 

The advertising of the company is 
handled by Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 
Chicago advertising agency. J. T. 
Aubrey is the account executive han- 
dling the International Harvester ac- 
count, with H. R. Langlie handling 
industrial power division advertising 
copy. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


*Product Improvement 


impossible to carry these plans past the 
blueprint stage. When the war was 
over, however, the machine tool build- 
ers hastened to put their new ideas 
to work. The machine tools to be 
displayed this fall will, therefore, rep- 
resent seven years of accumulated 
progress in the art of removing metal. 
Some idea of the resulting interest can 
be gained from the truly staggering 
figures concerning this exhibit. 

So many people wish to attend 
that the general public will not be 
admitted. More than 100,000 manu- 
facturers or their representatives are 
coming from all over the world to 
view these master tools of cost reduc- 
tion, which are themselves examples 
of the American philosophy of manu- 
facture. 

More than 1,000 machine tools, re- 
lated pieces of equipment, and sso- 
ciated appliances will be shown 19 
action in the gigantic Dodge-Chicage 
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plant, the largest factory building in 
the world. 

In scope, this show will far surpass 
anything ever achieved in the way of 
industrial exhibits. More than double 
the size of the last machine tool show 
held in Cleveland in 1935, the exhibit 
will cover better than 500,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

No better illustration of the im- 
portance of cost reduction, or product 
improvement if you prefer, could be 
found than this assembly of machine 
tools, of which some 220 types are 
now made in the United States. 

Additional variations and sizes of 
each type, and combinations of various 
types in the form of special-purpose 
machines, further highlight the extent 
to which the American manufacturer 
will carry his fight to improve his 
product. 

We may be sure that from this 
detailed attention to better machin- 
ing, to better metalworking, and to 
new and better appliances to aid the 
operator, there will result a host of 
startling improvements in the perform- 
ance of many of the things we buy 
and use. . 

The manufacturers thereof may 
not increase their profits, and the re- 
tail prices of their products may re- 
main the same, but we customers will 
receive the benefits of what will be, 
in effect, very genuine reductions in 
cost. 

For better performance at the same 
price is exactly that. 


Baking Industry Selects 
Theodore R. Sills & Co. 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chicago pub- 


licity agency, has been selected for the 
public relations phases of the three-year 
$1,500,000 promotional program of the 


baking industry. 

The baking industry program commit- 
tee selected the Sills agency after con- 
sidering competitive presentations in a 
meeting held Aug. 26 in Chicago. Foote, 


Cone & Belding, Chicago, will place con- 
sumer and business paper advertising for 
the campaign. 


Sutton Promotes Neubauer 

R.A. Neubauer, former assistant to 
the publisher of Sutton Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has been promoted to 
vice-president of the company and sales 
manager of Electrical Equipment and 
Metal-‘Working Equipment. 


Pearson Joins Architectural Forum 
™ liam H. Pearson, former Eastern 
sales manager of The Modern Hospital 
and The Nation’s Schools Publishing 
Cor iny, has joined the sales staff of The 
Architectural Forum, New York. 
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“With governmental restrictions substan- 
tially removed from the construction 
industry, postwar plant expansion pro- 
grams and plans for new commercial 
construction can now be undertaken... 
Needed community facilities such as 
schools, hospitals and new public utility 


structures can be built.” 


—Statement of The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors 
of America upon enactment 
of the Housing and Rent 


Act of 1947. 


The Associated General Contractors of America anticipates 
great benefits to all industry and business from the removal 
of government controls on the construction industry. The 
pent-up demand for construction of all kinds can now be 


satisfied. 


The 4,300 members of the A.G.C. will be the builders of a 
large amount of this construction. Manufacturers of con- 
struction equipment and materials, who with general con- 
tractors have been anticipating the freeing of their industry, 
should plan to place their messages to these A.G.C. con- 


tractors through their national publication. 


me STRUCTO 


BUILDINCS HICHWAYS RAILROADS PUBLIC WORKS 








Buildings - Highways - Airports - Railroads - Public Works 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 

123 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2, IL. 

2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

2721 N. MARENGO, ALTADENA, CALIF. 
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Product Selling 

scientific a job of buying as he can, is 
likely to react adversely when he is 
subjected to a high-pressure selling 
attempt. Of course, occasionally he 
can be bamboozled and swept off his 
feet. But the question is: Does this 
happen often enough to counter-bal- 
ance the times when his defense merely 
stiffens as a result of the attack? To 
“no” — 
if the 
proper those 
other times might well have resulted 
they are by 


me the answer is very clearly 
by virtue of the fact that, 
techniques were used, 


in sales—and remember, 
far more numerous. 


Some Persuasion Necessary 

But they cannot be turned into sales 
if no persuasion is used. Persuasion is 
just as important here as it is in con- 
And that is why I 
protest against the assumption that in- 
dustrial selling is basically different 
from consumer selling. For most 
salesmen of industrial products appre- 
ciate the fact that high-pressure sell- 
ing may harm their chances, but then 


sumer selling. 


proceed as if that meant using selling 
There 


attention and 


with no persuasion in it at all. 
is no 
build 
less recital of facts and figures about 
their products and trying to be pleas- 


attempt to get 


interest, nothing but a color- 


ant in a lukewarm sort of way. If 
that were the only alternative, then 
industrial selling would indeed be dif- 
ferent from consumer selling, because 
it would not be selling at all. 
Actually, a purposeful, positive, 
planned low-pressure selling approach 
is the solution to this dilemma, with 
a maximum element of letting the 
prospect decide for himself and a min- 
imum of persuasion on the part of the 
salesman but a very important and 


Indeed, this ele- 


ment of persuasion, reduced and made 


effective minimum. 


more subtle, may be many times as 
effective for this kind of selling sit- 
larger and more obvious 
Even 


sumer selling, salesmen are beginning 


uation as 
display of persuasion. in con- 
to discover the surprising effectiveness 
of low-pressure selling. Witness the 
brush salesman who used to try to 
wedge his foot in the door. Now he 
draws back as the door is open, hands 
the (or 
booklet during wartime), and says he 
will call for the order tomorrow. He 


housewife a sample brush 


finds it pays. 
The reasons for the effectiveness of 
low-pressure selling lie in the fact that 
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people like to buy. Assuming for the 
moment that none of the customary 
deterrents to buying are present, the 
act of buying gives the normal person 
a sense of pleasure. There is a certain 
feeling of power in being able to ac- 
quire things, entirely apart from any 
anticipation of enjoying the products 
or services bought. Buying flatters 
the ego. Certainly vanity is involved, 
particularly when a person thinks he 
is buying wisely and shrewdly, “‘get- 
ting a bargain.” 

Incidentally, in this connection it 
is worth noting that in organizational 
shifts of function within business 
companies one of the powers least 
readily surrendered is the right to buy. 
There is also the happy fact that, un- 
less impelled to the contrary, people 
like to be nice to other people. If 
one of the other people happens to be 
a salesman, the way to be nice is to 
buy something. In industrial situa- 
tions finally, the buyer is motivated by 
a desire for business profit, either di- 
rectly in the case of an owner-man- 
aged shop or indirectly in the case of 
a purchasing agent striving to justify 
commendation or even promotion. 
Why should not the purchasing agent 
It is his job. 

Unfortunately, there are many rea- 
sons why people ordinarily are not 
ready buyers. Consider, for example, 
such deterrents as doubt occasioned by 
conflicting claims on a prospect’s lim- 


want to buy? 


ited money, time, interest, warehouse 
space; fear of being sold things not 
wanted or needed, based on past un- 
favorable experience with salesmen; 
caution and hesitation, spring from 
the desire to be sure of a good bargain; 
habit, that is, always buying certain 
products from certain sources—a 
much stronger deterrent than is usually 
realized, and so on. 

All these factors give occasion for 
sometimes conscious but 
The com- 
posite result is that the prospect reacts 
adversely when he thinks he is being 
sold, being pushed into a decision. 
Conversely, therefore, the buying urge 
is free to express itself to the extent 


ee ~ ” 
resistance, 


more often unconscious. 


that a prospect can be made to feel 
that he is reaching his own decision. It 
is this unleashing of the buying urge 
that gives such strength to the low- 
Pressure techniques. 

Most sales managers and salesmen 
de not appreciate the strength of this 
Primary desire to buy. They are in- 
clined to be obsessed by the fact that 
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Can You Top This Creulation? 


HIS is the certified C.C.A, milk plant coverage 
reached by the following advertisers in the 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW .. 


more than twice 


the milk plant circulation of any other publication 


in the field. 


A-1 Bottling Machinery Co. 

Abeln Dairy Products Co. 

American Dairy Association 

American Food Labs., Inc, 

Ames Iron Works 

Beaverite Products, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co, 

Buhl Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. Herman Bundesen’s 
Publications, Inc. 

C. W. Burckhalter, Inc, 

Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

Chester Dairy Supply Co. 

Chocolate Products Co. 

Choice Foods, Inc. 

Cleaver- Brooks Co. 

Herbert K. Clofine 

Continental Can Co., Inc. 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Dairy Indus. Supply Ass’n, Inc, 

Damrow Bros. Co. 

The DeLaval Separator Co. 

Difco Laboratories 

Diveo Corporation 

The Diversey Corporation 

Durant Mfg. Co. 

E-Mac Dairy Brush Co. 

Emery Thompsen Machine & 
Supply Co. 

C. E. Erickson Co., Inc, 


E Z E Orange Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
W. J. Fitzpatrick Co. 
G & H Products Sales Co. 
Geigy Company, Inc. 
General Biochemicals, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Girton Manufacturing Co. 
randview Dairy, Inc. 
reen Spot, Inc. 
Hart's Citrus Products Co. 
of Calif. 
O. D. Jennings, & Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Robert A. Johnston Co. 
The King Zeero Co. 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Krim-Ko Corp. 
Kurly Kate Corp. 
The Lathrop-Paulson Co. 
The James Leffel & Co. 
Robert 8S. Leonard Coe. 
Lumenite Electronic Co. 
Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Inc. 
Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


The Midiand Paint & Varnish Co. 


Mid-Texas Mfg. Co, 

Mills Industries, Inc. 

Mission Dry Corporation 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 

Monarch Soap & Chemical Co. 
Mutual Products Co. 

National Dairy Council 


Nog, Inc, 
Ohio Bottle Cap Co. 
Overton Machine Co, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Peerless Pump Division of 
Food Machinery Corp. 
Rex Research Corp. 
C. E. Rogers Co. 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
Schwartz Manufacturing Co, 
Sediment Testing Supply Co. 
Self Locking Carton Co. 
The Sharples Corporation 
Shimp Manufacturing Co. 
Simmons Dairy Products, LA4@, 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
The Sorensen Co. 
Sparkler Manufacturing Co. 
Specialty Brass Co. 
Stainless & Steel Products Ce, 
Standard Cap & Seal Corp. 
Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling Research Corp. 
Stoelting Bros. Co. 
Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corp, 
Superior Metal Products Co, 
Thatcher Manufacturing Co, 
Tri-Clover Machine Co, 
Vitex Laboratories 
Waukesha Foundry Co, 
Wilbur & Williams Co. 
H. E. Wright Co. 
Zero Manufacturing Co, 


AND WE OFFER THE SAME FULL-VALUE 
MILK PLANT COVERAGE TO YOU, TOO. 


For greater coverage . . . genuine reader 


interest 


— 


profitable returns . . . 


IT'S THE REVIEW THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
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URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Quality 


Midwesterr 
GUY W 
520 N. Michigan Ave 


Reoresentative 
WHITCOMS 
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people do not seem to buy eagerly and 
without. hesitation. They are accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of prod- 
ding people to buy, principally on the 
merits of the products and services 
which they sell. Consequently, they 
do not give enough attention to elim- 
inating the deterrent and thus un- 
leashing the buying urge. 

What I am suggesting is that in- 
dustrial salesmen can _ devise tech- 
niques that will 1. Exert positive 
action toward lulling resistance and 
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In a recent advertisement of our work. You see, whatever 





we said that good printing comes off WNU presses represents 


didn’t necessarily mean expensive us; therefore, if we are to maintain | disposing the buyer favorably, and 2 
printing (we were referring to pub- our reputation as quality printers | Create the maximum persuasive effect 
lication work). we just can’t afford to do a for the small amount of obvious effort 


allowable if the purchasing official is 


The statement is worth enlarging shoddy job. 
to feel he is reaching the buying de- 


upon. There never has been a time We felt this way a half century er ay ere 
. . . ec - 
in our business when a low cost ago and we feel this way today. | Nie te cal the nile’ enn de 
factor was reflected in the quality May we tell you more? Say when. no better than to ask: 
| 1. What is the customer’s need 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT or want? 


2. How does my product fit that 


WESTERN ANDOVER 1830 need or want? 


ld 3. How can I best demonstrate 
Wit NEWSPAPER | the relationship between the two? 
: y) | With this sound approach, he can then 
plan his interviews to bring out into 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 the open the customer’s problem— 
perhaps by a question leading directly 
FROM COPY TO MAIL BAG—ALL UNDER ONE ROOFP . . . ; 
to it—and then present his product 
as a possible solution, stressing the 
advantages which it has for that 
purpose in concrete fact-and-figure 
terms, which now have meaning and 
interest because they have a positive 
application. 
A specific instance of this would 
™ | be where a lubricating oil salesman, 
TO REACH THE KEY MEN IN THE after frankly introducing himself and 
the company he represents, begins by 
-TEE . , te ros asking the prospect if he has had much 
STEEL INDUSTRY WHO “OKAY OVER A trouble with machine breakdowns. 


ee =>» But let me emphasize that the sales- 

HALF-BILLION DOLLARS” IN PURCHASES man must be patient. He must have 
interest, and he must be prepared to 
ANNUALLY! | show interest, in the whole gamut of 

maintenance problems. His inquiry 

Cath in on Your shore ofthis must be backed by both knowledge 

and sincerity. He must depend on 

his own skill in developing the con- 
versation to the proper point. 

I am, of course, merely sketching 
the beginning of an outline which in- 
dividual salesmen for individual com- 
panies can fill in, extend, or complete!) 
change if they understand what its 
objectives are. This kind of approach 
cannot be stereotyped. The impor- 
tant thing is to remember the follow- 














ing facts: 
1. Fhe purchaser has a problem, 
somewhere, somehow. 
2. He needs and wants help, and 
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his “tough” front is only a defense 
against selling attempts which give 
him no real opportunity to decide 
rationally. 

3. The way to penetrate that 
front is to lull his resistance by 
low-pressure techniques. 

4. The use of such techniques 
does not obviate the use of per- 
suasion, but rather makes a smaller 
amount of it more effective. 

§. The surest way to accomplish 
all these objectives is to meet the 
purchaser on his own ground—in 
terms of solving his own problem 
—rather than by trying to magnify 
the small quality difference or price 
advantage of a product. 


72 Exhibitors Signed up 
for Lighting Exposition 


Mf ORE than 72 lighting equipment, 
lamp, paint and allied manufac- 
turers have already signed up to exhib- 
it their latest developments for 
“Planned Lighting” at the 2nd Inter- 
national Lighting Exposition and Con- 
ference Nov. 3-7 at Chicago’s Stevens 
Hotel. 

E. C. Huerkamp, chairman of the 
exposition, says that this year’s show 
will be larger than the first exposition 
held in 1946. He pointed out that this 
year’s exhibition, sponsored by the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Lighting 
Equipment Section of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
will be directed at electrical contract- 
ors, wholesalers, architects, utility 
lighting specialists, consulting engi- 
neers and electrical engineers of manu- 
facturing and retail establishments. 

Mr. Huerkamp urges those manu- 
facturers who haven’t applied for space 
to do so immediately. Applications 
should be mailed to Exposition Man- 
agement, 2nd International Lighting 
Exposition and Conference, 111 W. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Wilson Co. Appoints Mougey 

Charles R. Mougey, formerly in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
Chrysler Corporation's Airtemp Division, 
has been appointed sales promotion and 
advertising manager of Wilson Cabinet 
Company, Smyrna, Del 


ABP Accepts Two New Members 

Export Trade & Shipper, published by 
Thomas Ashwell & Co., New York, and 
American Carbonator & Bottler, published 
by Loyless Publishing Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. have been admitted to membership 
in the Associated Business Papers. 


TIMBERMAN 





Ana we mean international, a word that spells 
an extra dividend for advertisers interested in the sale 
of their machines and equipment abroad. More than 
800 readers in foreign countries subscribe to THE 
TIMBERMAN for authentic editorial and sales mes- 
sages. This bonus circulation of exceptionally high 
purchasing power is yours at no extra cost. 


THE 


TIMBERMAN 


An International 
Lumber Journal 
* 


Founded 1899 


519 S. W. PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


* 
Advertising Offices Also: 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
* 





LOS ANGELES 





FOR EXAMPLE: Tue Tovsenman 


receives scores of letters every year 
from important purchasing factors 
abroad. These people inquire about 
technical data, new developments, buy- 
ing sources—because they have confi- 
dence in the lumber journal that has 
been doing an honest and alert job for 


nearly 50 years. 


WHERE CAN YOU BUY SO MUCH 
FOR sO LITTLE? Tue TIMBERMAN 


offers more than 8000 quality subscrib- 
ers, both domestic and foreign; offers 
influence, penetration, value to a high 
degree—at advertising costs that are 
less per thousand readers today than 
they were ten years ago. Your inquiries 


are invited. 


Publishers of WESTERN BUILDING, The Light Construction Journal of the West. Read each month 
by more than 10,000 dealers, builders, architects in the 11 Western states. The outstanding 
advertising medium which concentrates purchasing power of the Western light construction market. 









70,000 





INDUSTRIAL and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 
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Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 
Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 
latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 


"226 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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PIN-POINTS 
NN\NTION MARKETS 
© 


Aircraft Service Operators 





Airline Operators (Sched- 
vled and Non-scheduled ) 


Airports 
Hangor Operators 


( Flight Training Schools 


( «) Engine Overhaul Shops 
(+) Aviation Technical Schools 
(*) Charter Service Operators 


+) Aijrcroft Repair Shops 


CAA. and other 
Aviation Govt. Agencies 





Vital Information 
Precision Directed 
to Actual Purchasers 


..- Each issue of Aviation Mainienance 
& Operations is studied for vital in- 
formation leading to more profitable 
operations. A 


airport and aircraft 


service rendered; an influence earned! 


Each copy of Aviation Main- 


tenance & Operations is precision 
directed to men who service and 
operate U. S. and foreign aviation 


industry. 


. Each reader of Aviation Main- 
tenance & Operations works in Avia- 


tion is known to have influence on 
the purchase and use of aircraft, 
aviation accessories, shop and _ air- 


port equipment. 


Guidebook of the Aviation 
Industry On-the-Ground 


Aviation 


Maintenanee 
& Operations 


205 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Sales Quotas, Market Potentials 

Sales quotas and market potentials are 
my problem. 

My previous experience on these was 
at a more local level than the national dis- 
tribution of our products, and I find it a 
large order to try to produce some new 
sticks a variation of 
past methods 

I have read a couple of articles, etc., 
but want to get a simple statement of how 


measuring here as 


it has been done by someone with, per- 


haps, allied problems. Also, somebody 
who starts out by a complete reorganiza 


| tion of territorial boundaries will not help 


me much now, because they have just 
been changed. 

If you could and would supply me 
with sources of a few books, booklets, or 
articles on sales quotas and market poten- 
tials, I would be very grateful. 

I am enclosing a booklet that tells about 
yur company in case you are not too 
familiar with us. Am also enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope in which I 
hope to receive an answer. 

I know this is a large order, and per- 
haps I am taking advantage of your good 
nature. There will be no hard feelings 
if you tell me to go chase myself. 

SALES RESEARCH MANAGER. 


As you have indicated, this is a 


large order, and there are many ways 


of solving your problem. The follow- 
ing is a list of books and articles 
which may be helpful to you: 
Booklets and Quarterlies 
“Modern Market Research Proce- 
dures,” published by the American 
Management Association, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. Price: $.75. 
“The Journal of Marketing,” pub- 
lished quarterly by the American Mar- 
keting Association, Robert N. King, 
business manager, c/o Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Price: $4 per year. 
“Market Identification Kit,” sales 
promotional piece published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. Price: 
No cost, 
Books with Material on Sales Quotas 
“Sales Administration Principles 
and Problems,” by Bertrand R. Can- 
field, published by Prentice-Hall, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. Price: $6. 


e Readers are invited to present their advertising and : 
problems which will be answered in this depattment, or direct, 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


“Sales Control by Quantitive Meth- 
ods,” by R. Parker Eastwood, pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press, 
Morningside Heights, New York. 
Price: $3.50. 

“The Sales Manager’s Handbook,” 
by J. C. Aspley, published by Dart- 
nell Corporation, 4660 N. Ravens- 


wood Ave., Chicago 40. Price: $10. 
Magazine Articles 
“Compensating Salesmen in_ the 


Coming Competitive Era,” by Don G. 
Mitchell, published on page 35 in the 
December, 1946, issue of INDuUsTRIA! 
MarRKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, 11. 

Here is a method that has proven 
reasonably satisfactory to a number 
of companies. It does not develop 
absolute potentials, but it does give an 
approximate potential which is rea- 
sonably helpful. 

Most companies have sales figures 
for established territories, they know 
in a general way whether or not a 
good, average, or poor job has been 
done. So they determine the num- 
ber of customers and prospective cus- 
tomers in the known territories, sep- 
arate them into the various lines of 
business—some even further sub-di- 
vide into two or three size classifica- 
tions. Then they secure a breakdown 
of sales in these known territories in 
accordance with these classifications 
and divide by the number of com- 
panies in each group. Now you have 
a fair picture of the known territory 
or territories you have decided to use 
as a base. Now determine the number 
of companies in each line of business 
by size classification if necessary in 
the territories you wish to study. Mul- 
tiply the sales to the average com 
pany in each line by the number of 
companies in each line, and you will 
secure a theoretical total sales volume 
in the territory you are studying. 

Because the war has had such 2 
great effect on our sales figures, it 's 
difficult to determine what period you 


sales managemen' 
if requested 
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wish to use as a base. Some companies 
are using prewar years, but if this is 
done, depending upon the product, 
you will probably have to adjust the 
figures one way or the other depend- 
ing upon management judgment as to 
the trend. Another adjustment should 
be made depending upon the varying 
type of conditions and industries that 
are located in the different territories. 
It is usually best not to use one ter- 
ritory as a base, but to get your basic 
figures from several different terri- 
tories in order to get figures that will 
represent a safer base. 

If this is not entirely clear, or if 
you have any questions as to technique 
to follow, we will be glad to assist 


you further if possible. 


Multiplying Your Speeches 


It is my job to not only handle the 
advertising and sales promotion, but to 
merchandise it to our district offices, deal- 
ers and jobbers. The work is growing so 
rapidly that I find I am neglecting the 
small units, and there is just enough time 
to cover them. What are other advertis- 
ing managers doing that are faced with 
this problem? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The automobile manufacturers and 
others who have extensive dealer or- 
ganizations have perhaps accomplished 
the most in multiplying their sales 
promotion speeches, sales manual talks, 
etc. The most widely used today in- 
volves the use of a phonograph record 
combined with still pictures. The 
machine throws the illustration on a 
screen and synchronizes with your 
talk. These units are not too expen- 
sive, and will enable you to multiply 
yourself when it comes to the job of 
merchandising your advertising. It 
will also teach your district sales of- 
fice and dealers how to sell a new 
product or any similar material or 
message you may wish to broadcast. 
Some advertising departments use 
members of their agency staff; others 
have trained sales promotion assistants; 
company prepares sample 
phonographed and _ well illustrated 
booklets—but the best over-all method 
is the pictures with synchronized talk. 


another 


Repeat Advertisements 


I have read an article or two on the 


subject of repeat advertisements, but I am 
still a bit uncertain. If we run ordinary, 
average ads, it seems I can repeat them 


following a 30 to 60 day lapse of time 
without any question or criticism from 


Management. If, however, we have an 
Outstanding advertisement that seems 
Particularly good, everyone notices when 
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all the ichness, the color, 


the effectiveness, available to 
your printed piece through 
lithography is consistently 
reflected in the skill that is 


normal” at HAYNES. 
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“We have found the Market Data 


Book extremely useful both in studying markets and in making up 
advertising schedules. We are especially pleased with the compact 
format and the consolidation of all the vital statistics concerring the 
various magazines. It is a very great assistance to a space buyer to 
be able to find all the information necessary in one volume.” 

S. M. SCHUSTER 

Brit EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

New York 
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Average Reading Tim 
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That's what a personal, face-to-face check on owners and employees of oil heating con- 
cerns in 21 cities (a list of their own selection) revealed to FACT FINDERS ASSO. 
CIATES, Inc., together with many other significant FACTS about this magazine. 


That's a lot of time to spend on a single copy of 
any magazine—time that can only be justified by 
benefit to the reader. Of 
course, your advertisement 
can share in this intensive 
readership . . . why not 
give it a chance? 

Write for HANDY FACTS on the 


market and its dominant publication. 


FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
232 Madison Avenue New York 16, 
Lexington 2-4566 


Toil & oil heat 


MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, RETAILER 


N. Y¥. 





ONE DOMINANT PUBLICATION SERVIN 
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§ ff know of no place other than 
$ the Market Data Boole, where we can § 


33 make a quick over-all study of markets in relation to our sched- 33 
3 ules. | am therefore especially pleased to see the ever-increasing 3 
3 data contained in it, and especially the improvement in the ; 
3 advertisements of publishers . . . if they would place information 3 
3 like the two pages of Electrical World, for example, they would ; 
3 really be utilizing the space to its fullest degree." 3 
sf —R. C. Breth, President 

3 R. C. Breth, Inc., _ | 
33 Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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| we repeat it, and wond 


| not get out another top ad. 

We recently repeated a particu'arly i: 
teresting newsy-type ad, and everyone had 
a fit. What can we do about this int 
nal reaction? 


ers why we di 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


It would seem as though you have 
a little education work to do within 
your own organization. Perhaps you 
wil have to purchase a copy of the 
study, “Effectiveness of Repeated Ad- 
vertisements,” which 
prepared by a committee of manufac 
If you are in 


was recently 
turers and publishers. 
terested, you may write Edwin L. An- 
drew, secretary, Steering Committee 
for Survey of the Effectiveness of 
Repeated Advertisements, 1501 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 

This inside reaction you speak of, 
however, is natural. In one way you 
should be complimented that they no- 
tice the repeated advertisements, but 
we believe you should be careful in 
repeating any news ads to make sure 


that the news is still news. 


Industrial Advertising Economy 

Since the war, we have increased our 
line. Some products are not too important 
but they ought to have a share of our 
advertising dollar. Unfortunately, thoug! 
our advertising appropriation has been ex 
panded, I am not able to give these new 
products a fair break. What are the best 
economies that are being developed at the 


present time? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Everyone is looking for economies 
because of increased costs, some of the 
most common are as follows: 

1. Repeating 

2. Eliminating colors or bleeds. 

3. Avoid the use of combination 
halftones. 

4. Standardization of the size of 
space to avoid making too many 
different sized plates. 

However, we must not only work for 
economies, but for larger appropria 
tions when necessary and for greater 
efficiency in advertising. The 
very fact there is so much more adver- 
tising today makes it 
expand our advertising if we are to 
even maintain our position. Some ad 
vertisers have been very clever to in 
clude an associated minor product in 
each advertisement. In this way, they 
give the less important product som¢ 
advertising without the necessity for 
additional space. 


advertisements. 


our 


necessary to 


Kerrish Joins Oliver Johnson 
W. E. Kerrish has been appointed 


vertising and sales promotion manager 


| Oliver Johnson & Co., Providence, R. ! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122] 


Economics of Advertising 


you show me a single load of hay the 
sun ever put in the barn?” 

In a few words he expressed the 
whole philosophy of results as applied 
to that particular business. It wasn’t 
the business of the sun to put the hay 
in the barn, and it wasn’t the business 
of advertising to put orders on that 
man’s order book; it was the business 
of advertising to make it easier for 
the salesman to get more orders in the 
regular way. 

To epitomize the thought, the sales- 
man who can confine his work to 
harvesting has an overwhelming ad- 
vantage over the salesman who is com- 
pelled to plow, harrow, fertilize, sow, 
and cultivate. 

When salesmen have expressed a 
fear that advertising might put them 
out of business, I have asked, “Did 
the linotype put printers out of busi- 
ness? Did the typewriter lessen the 
total number of office employes?” The 
answer of course is that these inven- 
tions simply expanded the individual 
power of production. 

Rodin, the famous French sculptor, 
hired ordinary marble cutters to rough 
out blocks of marble until you could 
begin to perceive the form of the 
figures he desired to create. Then, and 
then only, did the great artist take the 
mallet and chisel in his own hands to 
administer the master strokes that 
would make of them works of death- 
less beauty. 

Why should salesmen do the labor 
of rough-hewing when advertising can 
do it so much more economically? 
Bare-handed selling must be sup- 
planted by the machinery of adver- 
tising. 

Mail Orders Not Sought 
By Mail Order House 

Take the Butler Brothers for in- 
stance. They sell entirely by mail 
through catalogs to retailers, and do 
a business of staggering size. Yet, 
they use many business papers, not to 
get orders, but to promote the eff- 
ciency of their regular selling machin- 
ery, the catalog. They do not expect to 
cut new sales channels with business 
papers—their order producing ma- 
chinery is the catalog, and every ad- 
vertising and sales effort is focused 
upon making that sales machinery 
more effective. 

if, however, you want mail orders, 
i! your business is so constituted that 
mail orders can be expected, if you 





3 IMPORTANT FACTS 
ae 


INDUSTRI il NEWS 


CIEN has the only complete horizontal cov- 
“erage of Canadian industry. 


CIEN has the largest circulation of all Cana- 
“dian industrial journals. 


ia 
CIEN carries more individual advertisers on 
“regular contract basis than any other Cana- 


dian industrial journal. 


Facts | and 2 have led to fact 3, aided by: 


a. A consistently rigid editorial policy of publishing "What's New 
in equipment, parts and materials, when it is new. 


b. A reader service that has made the name CIEN synonymous 
wth the answer to production problems. 
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® A permanent feature of CONSTRUCTIONEER is the Billboard Section, devoted 


to the buying and selling of new and used construction equipment and materials. 
Contractors, engineers and public works officials . . . men who handle such trans- 


actions in CONSTRUCTIONEER'’S five-state area . . . not only watch 




















this section for bargains but also depend on the magazine for the latest 
news of the construction industry. Where could you find a better 
place to advertise your products and services? Rates upon request. an 


229 State Street 
Editorial Office: 78 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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have a mail order selling plan, all you 
have to do is to pick the right papers 
and use the right copy. 

Charleston Industrial Corporation 
bought the city of Nitro, W. Va. Ir 
invested $9,500 in business paper 
space, and as a direct result sold $1.5 
million worth of materials. Why? 
Everyone who read its copy knew he 
had to buy by mail. There were no 
salesmen, no jobbers, no retailers, and 
the goods could be obtained in one 
place only. 

Fuller Brush Company sells millions 
of dollars’ worth of brushes entirely 
through house to house salesmen, and 
quite properly uses thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of magazine space, but no/ 
to get mail orders. Its job is to in- 
crease the efficiency of its established 
selling machinery, and according to its 
own statements, its advertising has 
increased the efficiency of its salesmen 
by more than 500%. 

The great bulk of advertising should 
be supplementary to the general sales 
plan, and “results” should be judged 
by general sales and the sales costs. 
In short, “results” will flow back 
through the regular order getting 
channels. 

Succinctly expressed — Publication 
advertising stimulates and intensifies 
the effectiveness of the regular order - 
getting machinery. 

Just a word more and I am done. 
The field in which you men labor is 
advancing faster than any other field 
of advertising. You belong to the 
alert, keen-brained army of advertis- 
ing men that must depend upon ad- 
vertising brains and judgment rather 
than the wasteful brute power of huge 
appropriations. Your success and your 
standing are not measured in terms of 
money spent, but in terms of achieve- 
ment, and I rejoice that this is true 
because it shifts the premium from 
dollars to deeds. 

The big man in the advertising 
world of tomorrow will be the one 
who best exemplifies th: principle that 
half an ounce of powder behind 4 
bullet, in a gun of correct caliber, 
aimed at the right target, will be 
many times as effective as a hundred 
pounds of powder burned in an open 
field, even though the latter may be 
the more spectacular. 


Radke Made Hettrick Ad Manager 

Karl F. “Pete” Radke, formerly » 
Libbey-Owéns-Ford Glass Company, 
joined Hettrick Mfg. Company, Tol 
O, as advertising manager. 
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Wayne University to Hold 
Institute on Packaging, 
Materials Handling 


A ONE week institute on packaging 
-& and materials handling  tech- 
niques will be conducted Sept. 29 
through Oct. 3 at Rackham Memorial 
Building, Detroit, Mich., by Wayne 
University School of Business Admini- 
stration. 

The course is designed to fill the 
demands of industry for a concentrat- 
ed educational program at the exe- 
cutive level in this field. 

With the assistance of the Industrial 
Packaging Engineers Association, the 
university has outlined a series of lec- 
tures by packaging and materials han- 
dling authorities to be followed by 
open forum discussions and exhibits. 
Visits to industrial and commercial 
companies in the Detroit area will pro- 
vide visual demonstrations and prac- 
tical applications of principles under 
discussion. Present methods will be 
shown, as well as discussions of changes 
and revisions incorporated in future 
plans to inmprove package and mate- 
rials handling. 


Porcelain Enamel Institute 
Designs Advertising Seal 

A new advertising emblem, designed to 
be included in every porcelain enamel ad, 
has been developed 
by the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute. 
The seal will per- 
mit advertisers of 
porcelain enameled 
products or mer- 


Geese 
| PORCELAIN ERA ERAMEL 


oer r ) 


chandise to accu- 
rately identify this 
finish and distinguish it from baked 


organic and other finishes. 
The symbol is the result of a survey 
more than 7,000 advertisements of 
porcelain enamel merchandise which 
howed considerable discrepancy in the 
terminology and descriptive matter used. 


New faye 3 Monthly 


to Begin Publication 
Western Finishing, a new magazine 
devoted to the industrial coatings industry 


e Northwest, will make its debut in 

« >mber 

iblished by Linley Publishing Com- 
Los Angeles, the new magazine will 
stributed to factory executives in the 

Western States that apply a finish coat 

roducts or parts. 


me 
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Loney Named Philadelphia Manager 

A. Loney has been appointed Phila- 
delphia manager for Technical Publishing 
Company's recently renamed publica- 
t Power Engineering and Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago. 
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in the PAPER and PULP 


MANUFACTURING 
FIELD... 


For 28 years, THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD has been "grow- 
ing up" wih the ever-expanding industry 
which it serves. (SINCE 1919, THE 
PRODUCTION OF PAPER AND PAPER- 
BOARD HAS MORE THAN TRIPLED.) 
This publication's scope of service is 
to provide its readers with valuable man- 
agement, production and technological 
information; news about machine and 
precess developments, industry activi- 
ties, etc. 


Behind *the scenes in THE PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD organ- 
ization is a staff which has a long record 
of service in the paper and pulp manu- 


facturing industry, people who are exceptionally well known to mill officials and their 
key men. The combined skill and experience of this staff enables it to keep each 
issue of the publication a storehouse of interesting, informative material that assures 


intensive, continued readership. 


As mills tackle the big job of meeting 
ever-pressing demands for paper and 
pulp products, they find THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD on 





hand to guide them with current, authentic information. 





cials, production executives, engineers 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD has the highest paid circulation 
of any publication in the paper and 
pulp manufacturing field—reaching offi- 


and technologists, foremen, and_ skilled 


operators in mills throughout United States and Canada. This circulation and reader- 
ship give advertisers what is needed to reach the ever-expanding paper and pulp 


manufacturing market. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


INC. 


SS EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 3, IL 
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THIS IS A REMINDER 
that it's not too early 
to ask our help in lay- 
ing out your catalog 
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WHAT'S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 


PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 
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* Airport Management 
* Airport Operators 


* Aircraft Service 
Operators 


* Airlines 
* Air Cargo Services 
* Aircraft Distributors 


* Aircraft Dealers 
* Aviation Schools 


* Airport Planners and 
Builders 


* Airport Concessions 


They all do business on 
the airports of America 


AIRPORTS is the ONLY 
Specialized Publication 
serving this field 


| TO SELL 

AIRPORTS (the market) 

Me USE AIRPORTS — 
Pe ncenine) 






ST. Lowls 


ATLANTA 
LONDON 
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Machine Tool Industry 
Expects 1947 Business 
to Total $300 Millions 


NDUSTRIAL America clattered 

into an all out war on the backs 
of machine tools anywhere from 5 
to 30 years old. The most decrepit 
of these mossbacks had to be replaced 
immediately by machines better able 
to meet the tortures of a 24-hour day 
and a 7-day work week. During the 
war the old grand dads became creak- 
ier, and the new machines aged 15 
years in five war years. Today, many 
manufacturers are literally wheezing 
into a ruthless competitive era with 
care-worn tools. Some 57% of pri- 
vately owned machine tools were 10 
or more years old in 1945 and in need 
of immediate replacement. Further- 
more, technical developments in the 
last five years have obsoleted many 
types of machine tools produced dur- 
ing the war years. 

Hence, a boisterous market should 
exist for machine tools. Yet, the mar- 


A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


ket, while animated, is anything but 
boisterous. 

The War Assets Administration has 
dumped 165,000 to 175,000 machine 
tools on the market since the end of 
the war under a whimsical pricing pol- 
icy which recovered approximately 
40% of the original cost. Today's 
WAA inventory lists 140,000 units, of 
which 70,000 have been earmarked 
for a “war reserves” fund and will be 
withheld from the market. One can’t, 
however, the competition of 
the remaining 70,000 units. 

Threat of buyers’ strikes, 
troubles, talk of recessions, 
able depreciation schedules have put 
the brakes on new equipment pur- 
chases from private builders in spite 
of industry’s desire to cut manufac- 
turing costs and increase production 
with the help of new tools. This sit- 
uation will probably change before 
1948. 

In spite of these two obstacles, the 
machine tool industry should cash a 
check of around $300 millions this 


ignore 


labor 
unfavor- 
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PLANT AND EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES, 
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The Cleveland Trust “Company 


Current statistics of the Securities and Exchange Commission, the Department of Commerce 
and the Federal Reserve Board indicate that industry's plant and equipment expenditures 
for 1947 will top last year's record of $12 billion, more than doubling the 1929-45 averege- 
The chart shows correlation between plant and equipment expenditures and income p*y- 
ments to individuals before the war, with the current figures indicating further uptrend. 
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year, compared to $327.2 millions in 
1946. Export will account for $30 


millions of the expected take. Whether 


or not the export volume will be 


maintained in 1948 and 1949 is doubt- 
ful. The shrinkage of dollar reserves 
abroad and our government’s hide-and- 
seek foreign economic policy makes 
prognostication dangerous. 

Thus $300 million worth of busi- 
ness seems like a mountain compared 
to $144 millions in 1939. Yet, in 
1942 the 
whistled a merry tune of $1.3 bil- 
lions. Today’s facilities are geared to 
a yearly $750 millions output. 


machine tools industry 


This discrepancy between a capacity 
of $750 millions and an actual volume 
of $300 millions has forced many ma- 
chine tool builders into accepting con- 
tract work, designing and manufac- 
turing dies and fixtures, etc. Some 
have given birth to non-machine tool 
products. 

WAA is nasty competition for the 
machine tool builders. A  concen- 
trated effort will be made by the in- 
dustry to point out the increased pro- 
ductivity possible with latest types of 
tools over models bearing either the 
scars of war or carrying the expensive 
dollar sign of obsolescence. Efforts 
will be made to keep export trade at 
a high volume, especially in view of 
the return of the machine tool build- 
ers of Switzerland, France, Sweden 
and Italy into the battle for the world 
market. 

The marketing of machine tools 
will probably sport a brighter plum- 
age in the next few years. Consumer 
advertising and mer- 
traveling 


techniques of 
chandising: clinic rooms, 
demonstrations, packaging of acces- 
sories, etc., will be applied wherever 
Publicity will be used 


subtly and more extensively, and sales 


possible. 


promotion and direct mail pieces will 
splash merrily in the marketing and 
advertising pool. Unless business 
conditions change radically, machine 
tool volume should hover around the 
$300 million mark for the next few 
years, especially as industry needs new 
tools and has the capital for their 
purchase—WILLIAM F. SCHLEICHER, 
editor, Machine & Tool Blue Book. 


Operating Costs Soar in 
Transportation Industry 


T 1E future of the transit industry 

1 the postwar era is undoubtedly 
more nearly completely in the hands of 
top management than it has been at 





RUBBER 


— a Billion Dollar Field! 


What is YOUR share of this 
tremendous Buying Power? 


In 1948, rubber manufacturers will purchase over a Billion 
Dollars of materials, equipment and services in order to turn 
out close to Two and a Half Billion Dollars worth of rubber 
products. Their purchases will range from paper clips to 
locomotives; from autoclaves to X-Ray equipment; from 
airplane cloth to yarn; from acetic acid to zinc stearate— 
and more! 


The rubber industry in the United States and Canada con- 
sists of over 1,000 plants. How many of these do you know? 
More important, how many know you? How much of your 
company’s goods will they buy— and how much more would 
they buy if you made an intensive effort to cultivate the 


field? 
RUBBER AGE, one of the World’s Outstanding Rubber 


Journals, covers this vast field monthly. Iti is read by those 
in the industry who have the “buying say”—the men you 
must reach if you want to improve your sales position among 
rubber manufacturers. Let RUBBER AGE work for you 


as it does for 170 advertisers every month. 


Let us send you a sample copy of the current issue. We'll 
also be glad to tell you something about the rubber industry 
and the extent to which it uses products or services similar 


Write today! 


to yours. 


Also publishers of 
RUBBER RED BOOK 
—the industry's only 
Directory. 


1432 Fisk Building 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








«10 PHOTOS 


“ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


‘DON'T BE AFRAID 


711 Zell aeaehiollelem sterol) 


ie) 


IN LOTS OF 1000 OR MORE 


Guaranteed quality low cost photo prints in quantity 
for every use — product illustration, publicity, mail 
pullers for radio shows. Made from print or negative. 
SIZES 100 500 1M 5M 
5x7 $5.00 $22.00 $40.00 $30.00M 
8x10 $6.75 $30.00 $55.00 $55.00M 
Post Cards $5.00 $13.00 $21.00 $18.50M 


NO NEGATIVE CHARGE 
KIER PHOTO SERVICE + Dept. | + Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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Why It Will Pay You 
To Employ 
One of 12 Agencies 


that Specialize in 
Export 


Advertising- 


Good export advertising, skillfully 
prepared and properly placed, can 












be just as effective in boosting sales 
as well-planned domestic advertis- 
ing. In fact, proportionately, re- 
turns are often greater. But the 
many problems involved call for 
highly specialized knowledge. 
That’s why it will pay you to engage 
expert counsel before investing a 
penny in export advertising. 

The agencies below specialize in 
planning and carrying out effective 
export advertising campaigns. 
Training, experience and extensive 
foreign contacts have given them a 
unique knowledge of overseas mar- 
kets, media, sales distribution. They 
serve a long list of the largest and 
most successful export advertisers, 

For information on the services 
available, write to any agency listed 
below, or direct to: 

Association of 
EXPORT ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


qGqeesece Member Agencies: 


; 

; G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 

2 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
3 422 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, O, 

; T. 8. BROWNE, LTD. 

: 551 Fifth Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
2 THE BUCHEN COMPANY 

> 400 W. Madison St., Chic 4gZ0 6, il. 
; DORLAND, INC. 

; (International Division) 

2 247 Park Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
2 EVANS ASSOCIATES CO. 

; 307 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 1, Ill. 
4 EXPORT ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


919 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 11, lil. 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
AND SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 

342 Madison Av., New York 17, N. Y. 
GOTHAM ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
4. ROLAND KAY, INC. 

230 E. Obio St., Chicago 11, lil. 
NATIONAL EXPORT 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 

405 Lexington Av., New York 17, N-Y. 
ROBERT OTTO & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
271 Madison Av., New York 16, N. Y. 
IRWIN VLADIMIR & COMPANY, INC. 
285 Madison Av., New York 17,N. Y.. 
One N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, lil. 
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any time since the first world war. 
Conditions beyond control affect the 
situation much less than do factors 
which are the consequence of judg- 
ment, foresight and skill—good man- 
agement, that is. 

Wages of vehicle operators have in- 
creased so much that even record 
trafic and a high level of revenues 
still does not maintain the balance be- 
tween revenues and expenses, a down- 
ward trend prevailing. In 1938 the 
total revenues minus expenses left 
3.42 cents; in 1943 during the war 
the figure tose to 9.27 cents, while the 
early months of 1947 show a drop back 
to 3.03 cents. 

Fare increases have been invoked to 
the rescue, but such relief always lags 
and is dependent entirely upon regula- 
tory bodies. Thus we find the oper- 
ating ratio decreased from 82.72 in 
1938 to 72.10 in 1943. Operating 
expenses then rose more rapidly than 
operating revenues, and the operating 
ratio climbed to 80.85% in 1946. By 
January, 1947, the operating ratio 
reached 87.60 and in February, 89.93 
—worse by seven percentage points 
than it was in the recession year of 
1938. 

With revenues of most companies 
tending to level off, and with little or 
no hope of lower operating or mainte- 
nance costs, it is apparent that prompt 
action is necessary to stop the down- 
ward trend. 

According to the transit industry’s 
authorities, it is vitally necessary to 
plan new fare structures in advance 
so that the proposed rates, if granted, 
will produce more revenue with cer- 
tainty. This can only be done by in- 
tensive study of each individual prop- 
erty and conditions, basing conclusions 
on a knowledge of the habits and 
transport requirements of the public 
and its response in the past to varying 
levels and types of fares. 

More economic methods of operat- 
ing and maintenance must also be de- 
veloped if the industry is to arrest 
or reverse present trends which are 
narrowing the margin between income 
and outgo. 

The industry still needs much new 
equipmnt to replace worn-out ve- 
hicles. It is expected that a brisk de- 
mand for new equipment—street cars, 
buses, tro!ley coaches, subway and ele- 
vated cars—will continue through 
most of 1948.—C. L. VANAUKEN, 
president and publisher, Mass Trans- 


portation. 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


Manufacturers and suppliers using 
one publication to reach the frozen 
food industry, almost always select 
QUICK FROZEN FOODS to carry 


their message. 


That’s because QFF, as the oldest 
magazine in the industry, has estab- 
lished a readership among packers, 
distributors and locker operators that 
just cannot be duplicated elsewhere 

. and because QFF has proven its 
right to leadership by consistent re- 
search and editorial development for 
the betterment of the industry. 


Today, with 11,000 readers, QFF has 
the Jargest circulation of any frozen 
food publication. It carries more ad- 
vertising in each issue than the next 
three publications combined. And it 
offers the lowest rate per thousand 
readers among these same magazines. 


It PAYS to advertise in QFF! 


QUIEN 
@ FROZEN FOODS 


and THE LOCKER PLANT 
82 WALL ST., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 








Watch for DeVRY's latest tri- 
umph in 34 years of motion picture equipment 
invention, development and manufacture—a@ 
NEW, LOW PRICED, LIGHTWEIGHT, 
QUALITY—Iémm. sound-on-film projector, 
modernized in design and combining the latest 
in optical, audio and mechanical improve- 
ments. This new model is part of DeYRY’s 
extensive program for making their 35th year 
one of maximum contributions to the progress 
of audio-visual teaching, training and selling. 


Yes—yesterday, today and tomorrow—your 


bost buy is DeVRY! 


DeVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Armitage Avenue Chicago |4, Iilinois 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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California Industry 


on factual evidence, it must not be 
overlooked that California industries 
face distribution challenges that even 
the most competent and alert manage- 
ment finds difficult to overcome. Since 

long way back, freight rates have 
been heavily loaded in favor of Eastern 
shippers, bringing many a market lo- 
cated geographically nearer to the 
West, in fact closer to the geograph- 
ically more distant Eastern manufac- 
turer. Now that California industry 
is competing for national markets on 
a far larger scale than ever before, the 
damaging effect of these discrimina- 
tory freight rates is more serious than 
ever. 

In addition, 
ing Western owned freight cars on 
and of tightening up 
the allocation of new freight cars to 


the practice of keep- 
Eastern lines, 
Western railroads, furnishes a serious 
threat to industrial expansion and de- 
velopment not only in California, but 
in all of the 11 Western states. This 
budget 


cuts proposed in Congress, which seri- 


situation, plus the recent 
ously interfere with the continued de- 
velopment of waterpower and raw ma- 
has been 
improved by the 
Congressional hearing, which resulted 


terial sources in the West, 
somewhat recent 
in the return of several thousand cars 
to their Western owners, and by the 
partial restoration of the most serious 
budget cuts. 

With few exceptions, notably in the 
apparel and food industries 
the motion picture industry 


(also in 
which, 
however, is in a group solely of its 
own, and does not lend itself to com- 
efforts in all 


parisons), marketing 


phases—advertising, selling, distribu- 
relations, research—have 
been relegated to subordinate execu- 
tives with hardly a voice in policy 
and of 
That, of course, is 
but not 
nearly to the point to which it hap- 
pens to be true in California. 

The record to date reveals a gen- 


tor-dealer 


determination, often only 
mediocre caliber. 


the case elsewhere as well, 


erally spotty marketing job, showing 
that industrial management in Cali- 
fornia, while demonstrating a high 
degree of production skill and effi- 
ciency on known operations, does not 
yet understand the use of modern mar- 


keting methods. 


Marketing Shortcomings 


These shortcomings can be classified 
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TOP MANAGEMENT'S 


up in one word... 


preference for MILK PLAN' 
. MONTHLY as an advertising medium 
RESULTS! 


can be summed 


Prompt reader response and constant results at low cost 


per reader... 
lication can be evaluated. 


The wealth of Factual Data. 
“Best Practice” 


helpful hints on 


Truly the best yardstick by which a pub- 


Editorial Excellence and 
in the industry insures 


M.P.M.’s being read from Cover to Cover. 


Advertisers know that Milk Plant Monthly readers are 


those whose YES counts most . 


Reach the men who 


DECIDE thru the publication which has HELPED them 


decide . . . Since 1912. 


Consult your Advertising Agency or write today for de- 


tailed information and rates. 


Milk Plant Monthly 


For Detaled 
Relerence Dato 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 baie 














“ADVERTISING 
Neti tend 


IT'S NOT TOO EARLY 
Toms ollolam celtimmae) ob mmelale 
Tob celtiimiclmin-maeiicllele 
pages in the Annual 
January 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
(Closing October Ist) 
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want replies? 
BORDEN’S MILK 


gets them 
by using 


the | 
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ODERN 
AILROADS 





Today's 
Fastest Growing 
Railroad 
Publication 


Interesting New 8-Page 
folder tells WHY! 


Write for your copy today 


Modern Railroads 
326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 

















20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta | 
Profitable | 
Market | 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 
7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 
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into two groups: 1. Lack of knowl- 
edge and insufficient use of skillful 
marketing operations highly essential 
to successful selling in competitive 
markets, particularly when selling in 
competition with Eastern and Mid- 
western industry. 2. Lack of concern 
in employing competent executives 
and giving them a wide degree of 
authority and responsibility, and a 
voice in the determination of policy. 
The first category includes the fol- 
lowing practices which are not nearly 
employed effectively enough: 

1. Using forecasts of business condi- 
tions and trends of market and prod- 
uct growth and development. 

2. Measuring market potentials that 
are consistent with production or ser- 
vice capacity. 

3 Determining distribution chan- 
nels and organizing systematized dis- 
tribution operations. 

4. Securing market data and facts 
helpful in shaping advertising and 
sales policies 

5. Sharpening sales management 
tools in terms of sales personnel rela- 
tions and training 

6. Practicing human relations by 
providing helpful services to dealers 
and distributors on a more personal 
basis. 

7, Initiating more scientific opera: 
tions of budgeting marketing opera- 
tions and advertising and sales costs. 


Industrial Agencies Needed 


It must be said that most California 
advertising agencies handling indus- 
trial accounts might have been more 
helpful in developing sounder indus- 
trial marketing methods. While they 
are handicapped by having to deal with 
executives clothed with insufficient 
authority and responsibility, they have 
done a poor sales job for themselves. 
Many services agencies should render 
their industrial clients are just not be- 
ing performed because, quite justifi- 
ably, the agency cannot render such 
services for the small commission re- 
turn from low trade media space rates. 
However, many Eastern agencies are 
rendering needed services on a fee basis 
over and above space commissions 
(which is as it should be), whereas 
the great majority of California agen- 
cies are either reluctant to expose 
themselves to competition by aggres- 
sively selling their sales promotion and 
research services, or they are not at 
all equipped to furnish such services. 


Marketing Executives Needed 


The case histories of unimaginative, 
phlegmatic and incapable executives 
bungling the simplest selling and dis- 
tributing problems abound in num- 
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YOUR 
- WEST-OF-THE-ROCKIES 


FARM MARKET 
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If you sell to farmers, IMPLEMENT 
RECORD’S Data File will aid you in pre- 
paring your 1948 national schedule. In it 
you'll find latest figures on this rich farm 
market, where average cash income per 
farm is 2-1/5 times U. S. average; tractor 
ownership 27% above U. S. average; and 
annual implement dealer sales volume 
42% above U. S. average. 


Send for this Data File NOW. 





Loom ™ (a 


1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 








for 
dotted line 
results 


from makers and users of 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


“Tops 20 publications for inquiry 
costs”—"80°/, of our sales made 
through PLASTICS WORLD” — 
“More than $2,000 of orders from 
less than $600 advertising.” 
Month after month advertisers 
cite similar experiences. 


The 27,000 copies of PLASTICS 
WORLD, read each month by an 
estimated 70,000 makers and 
users of plastics products, do a 
telling and selling job. 


COVERAGE — the most complete e 
in the field. 


ECONOMY—standard units $100 * 
to $112. 


ACTION—Advertisers get results e 
immediately. 
Ask for a current copy—get full 
FACTS 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. @ 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago — Cleveland 
Los Angeles — San Francisco 






















bers. Careful and thorough planning, 
based on market research and product 
inalysis, by and large has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

More often than not, sales programs 
were instituted more by topsy than 
planning, and without knowledge of 
market potentials and without cog- 
nizance of the objectives to be reached 

not to talk about stupid and 
money-wasting advertising copy ap- 
parently designed not to sell. The real 
responsibility for these shortcomings 
lies with a too complacent top-man- 
agement which considers marketing 
and distribution of second rate im- 
portance and neglects to weed out the 
incompetents. Still, there is reason 
to believe that this situation will be 
much improved in the near future be- 
cause of the return of a buyer’s mar- 
ket, compelling the tapping of the 
richest source of profits—maximum 
eficiency in all operations that take 
the product to market. 

Eventually these handicaps will be 
readjusted. Just how soon depends to 
a very large extent on what united 
action in this direction will come forth 
from among Western industrialists. 
Yet, in their sum total the positive 
aspects outweigh the negative sides of 
California’s industrial potentials so 
heavily that this much is certain: Cal- 
ifornia industry is on the march, and 
is going to keep marching—forward. 


HENRY K. HOTTENSTEIN 

Henry K. Hottenstein, 70, Chicago re- 
nal business manager of The Iron Age 
e 1931, died Aug. 25 in Evanston, 


lll. He retired early this year 
\ native of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hotten 
stein spent most of his business career in 


the business publication field. After serv- 


ing as advertising representative with the 
Philadelphia Press and Philadelphia 
Ledger, he joined the advertising staff of 
Engineering © Mining Journal in 1909. 
He served as business manager of Mining 
© Metallurgy from 1922 to 1926, and 
became co-publisher of Sanitary & Heat- 
Age from 1926 until 1931 
Mr. Hottenstein was active in the Chi- 
Executives’ Club, the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club, and the National Industrial 
\ rtisers Association 
L. R. Garretson Retires after 
22 Years with Leeds-Northrup 


R. Garretson, advertising manager 
eed & Northrup Company, Phila- 
ia, Pa., since 1925, has retired. He 
t president of the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, Philadelphia Chapter of 
NIAA, and a former director and vice 
ient of the national association 
nneth W. Conners, a members of 
& Northrup’s advertising division 
1934, is Mr. Garretson’s successor. 





CATALOG COVERS 
BINDERS ano 
FOLDERS. . 


Send for samples 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


of BESTEX Artif 


and Wire Bindings 





cD abo ddy of Market Data Book Sub- 


seribers use it in making up schedules. 


If you are one of the 41.4% who don't use it for this purpose, 
shouldn't you consider turning over a new leaf? Could be that 
you're missing something that would be of as much value, as great 
an aid in simplifying your work, as it is to thousands of other indus- 
trial advertising executives. Why do it the hard way when there's 
this splendid, sharp-cutting tool right at your elbow to cut awa 
most of the red tape and detail? Reach for your Market Data Book 
now! 
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Founded and Published 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


AND EXHIBITS 





Sept. 68. Laundry & Cleaners Allied 
Trade Association Educational Clinic, 
Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston. 

Sept. 7-10. National Industrial Stores 
Association Convention and Merchandise 
Exhibit, Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 

Sept. 8-10. National Institute of Gov- 
ernment Purchasing, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 


Sept. 8-12. Second National Instru- 
ment Conference and Exhibit, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 9-18. Royal Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Sept. 12-27. International Sample 
Fair, Milan, Italy 

Sept. 14-20. Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Industrial Arts Building, Spring- 


field, Mass. 
Sept. 15-17. National Butane-Propane 
Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
Sept. 15-18. Allied Railway Supply 
/ssociation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


Sept. 15-18. Bridge & Building Supply 
Men's Association (Joint Exhibit with 
Track Supply Association), Stevens 


Hotel, Chicago. 
Sept. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
15-19. New England Water 
Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
Sept. 17-26. National Machine Tool 
Builders Show, Tucker Automobile Plant, 
Chicago 


Sept. 


and Machine 
Amphitheatre, 


17-26. Production 
International 


Sept 
Tool 
Chicago. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 4. Flanders International 
Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 


Show, 


Sept. 22-25. American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Sept. 30-Oct.2. Virginia State Res- 
taurant Association Fall Exposition and 


Convention, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond 

Oct. 1-11. Business Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 

Oct. 1-11. Radiolympia, National Ra- 
dio Exhibition, London, England. 

Oct. 2-4. Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers National Aeronautic Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles 

Oct. 5-8. American Public Works As- 
sociation, Hotel Washington, 
Jacksonville 


George 


Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oct. 6-10. National Safety Congress 
& Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 7-9. National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation Pacific Ceast Regional Conven- 


tion and Exposition, Palace Hotel, San 


Francisco 
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Oct. 8-12. Made in Georgia Ex; 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta 

Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland. 

Oct. 13-15—Southwest Section of the 
American Water Works Association An- 
nual Meeting and Exhibit, Herring Hotel, 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Oct. 14-17. International Brewing In 
dustries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 15-18. National Hardware Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 16-25. International Motor Ex 
hibition, Earls Court, London, England 

Oct. 18-24. National Metal Congress 
and Exposition, International Amphithe 
atre, Chicago. 

Oct. 20-24. Pan-American Hotel Ex 
position, Miami Auditorium, Miami. 

Oct. 21-23. Association of American 
Railroads, Communications Section, Ro- 
ney-Plaza Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 

Oct. 23-25. American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25. Direct Mail 
Association Convention and 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 2. New Products Expo 
sition, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

Oct. 27.-Nov. 1. Brewers Exhibition 
Olympia, London, England. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 1. Building and Main 
tenance Supplies Exposition, Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York. 

Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 3-5 National Electronics Confer 
ence and Exhibit, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Nov. 3-7. Second International Light 
ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 4-7. National Aeronautic Asso 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland 

Nov. 615. 
Motor Transport 
London, England. 

Nov. 7-8 & 10. Paint Industries Show 
(Federation of Paint & Varnish Produc 
tion Clubs), Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 

Nov. 10-14. National Hotel Expos 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 
lic Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 17-19. Rocky Mountain 
Association, Sun Valley, Ida. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages Exposition, Pub 

Nov. 19-Dec. 4. Building Exhibition, 
Grand and National Halls, London, Eng’ 
land. 


Advertising 
Exhibit, 


Commercial 
Earls Court, 


International 


Exhibit, 


H tel 





















Nov. 29-Dec. 8. National Farm Show, | 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Dec. 1-6. ° Chemical Industries Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Dec. 8-13. Automotive Service Indus- 

tries Show, Chicago. 
1948 

Jan. 12-16. National Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Jan. 12-16. Society of Automotive 
Engineers Meeting and Exhibit, Book- 
es Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
ot Jan. 19-22. Coin Machine Conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

In Jan. 26-29. Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Exposition, Public Audito- 


we 


" rium, Cleveland. 

sia Feb. 2-6. Eighth International Heat- 
, ing & Ventilating Exposition, Grand 

Central Palace, New York. 

4 Feb. 9-12. Automotive Accessories 


Manufacturers of America, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City. 

: Feb. 22-26. National Association of 
Home Builders, Chicago. 

Mar. 15-21. Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing and Tool Exhibition of the American 
can Society of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Ro- Cleveland. 

Mar. 22-24. Chicago Production 
Osi’ Show, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Mar. 22-25. Institute of Radio Engi- 

ol neers Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
ress York. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa- 
sing tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. National Catholic 
Educational Association, Civic Audito- 
(po rium, San Francisco. 

April (Date not set). American Sup- 
ion ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Public Auditorium, At- 
™ lantic City. 


Ex 





‘er April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 
Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 
—_ Dallas, Texas. 
Apr. 14-17. National Restaurant As- 
fer- sociation Annual Convention and Exposi 
tel. tion, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
May 3-7. International Exposition of 27,750 PRESIDENTS 
ght Textile Machinery, Equipment and Sup- TOTAL: 87,000 
vens plies, 7ist Regiment Armory, New York DUN’S REVIEW 
May 15-22. International Petroleum 
= Exposition and Congress Exposition 
and Grounds, Tulsa, Okla. 
May 17-22. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
May 31-June 12. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Canadian National Ex- | 
n Park, Toronto, Canada. 
ne 1-3. Petroleum Industrial Elec- | 
| 
| 














AN EXCITING NEW CONCERT IN FRODUCTION AND oister 
BUTION OF 16mm COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL films 


F . E FI ! Incre ase reader- 

sagt | MUNTZ 
ads with L IF E like EVE? 
CATCHER photos. Used in 4 
biggest advertisers. Nothing MAK FY 
like them anywhere. 100 new 
subjects monthly. Low cost MOVIES 
Mat or Glossy Print plan. 
Write for new FREE proofs MAUNTI-SHORE PRODUCTIONS, 6425 HOLLYWOOD BIVD 


No. 107. No obligations. EYE*CATCHERS, rourmose - 
Inc., 10 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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irt, 


duc 





trica! Association and Petroleum Electrical 
Supply Association, Adolphus Hotel, 
Nosl Da 
” June 7-12. International Exposition of | 
Textiles, Trimmings and Factory Equip | 
Lote ment, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


June 26-Sept. 11. International Indus | | PREFABRICATED HOMES Point of Sate [APE 


of trial Exposition, Million Dollar Pier, At- | 
Pub lantic City. Issued Every Other Month | | 
114 E, 32nd St., New York 16 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


The Construction Field 


exhibited at the latter. A special bul- 
letin on railroad applications was sent 
out just before the shows to a list of 
railroad officials. This activity aroused 
considerable interest, and the favor- 
able response continues. 

No exhibition was included in the 
Associated Equipment Dealers (con- 
struction machinery dealers) Conven- 
tion in Chicago, but the company 
rented parking lot space immediately 
across from the hotel in which the 
convention was held, for the purpose 
of exhibiting its machine. The display 
attracted considerable attention there. 

Obtaining job case histories for ad- 
vertising and publicity has been found 
to be much more of a problem with 
Gradall than with machine tools. 
Machine tools operate in a fixed loca- 
tion on an easily determined produc- 
tion schedule, whereas a contractor’s 
machine is subject to weather and 
job conditions and may not be oper- 
ating at the time chosen for pictures. 
It may, in fact, have been shipped to 
another job several states away by the 
time the photographer reaches the site. 
Every effort is made to obtain story 
material from the dealers and contrac- 
tors, although trips by Warner & 
Swasey to get outstanding material are 
still scheduled. A specially prepared 
sheet, in questionnaire form, has been 
made up for case history information. 

The advertising program is supple- 
mented by a publicity campaign. An- 
nouncement of the new machine was 
made to a broad list of business maga- 
zines and newspapers. Distributors as 
appointed are announced through the 
regional business publications and local 
Convention showings are 
publicized in the field 
volved. Case history articles are de- 
veloped for individual publications, 
and brief picture-caption features are 
offered to specially developed lists of 
construction, excavating, road build- 


newspapers. 


various in- 


ing, agricultural, railroad and other 
papers. 

Throughout the company’s adver- 
tising and publicity campaigns the 
and precision efficiency 
of Gradall’s telescoping hydraulically 
powered boom with the “arm action” 
has been featured. Through such a de- 
sign and the variety of standard and 
special tools which can be attached, 
the unit truly becomes a multi-pur- 
with an almost 


versatility 


machine inex- 


pose 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

* ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, ‘orming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


The contractor who does concrete 
* construction work; 
The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ready-mixed concrete producer. 


3 And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
* tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


informa 
figures 


Write today for 
tion and latest 


complete 
circulation 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 





CEL. the metal 


industries? 
Deliver Your Advertising Messages 
to these 25000 DAILY Readers’ 





Purchasing Agents ........ .5515 
General Managers ..............--- 2595 
ee ss cee anatawe ent 2415 
IED, a kc coc wcccsocccasat 2332 
— I 2171 
os a nwa waa ewe at 1645 
CE oo ccadetneveeenwneows 1564 
Proprietors ..... 1139 
Works Managers ............. 1075 
Superintendents ............. 1082 
EE ginewactase Cowan 587 
et a each ob te a . 278 
gS ECE OPT Tee 2782 
Trade Distribution“ 
Consumers of metals for manufac- 
turing and maintenance......... 59.42°,, 
Distributors, dealers, etc. .......... 25.81°, 
Producers of Metals............ 9.52° 
Government Departments ........ 1.72% 
Trade organizations, banks, etc.... 2.96". 
a gad a aw wis anes 57 °/o 


*Based on replies from 70% of subscril 
Paid Circulation Now Over 9500 
Write for complete information 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N Y 


The Daily Newspaper of 
The Metal Working Industries 
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haustible range of uses. Special stress 
has been placed on such jobs as trench 
digging, highway widening, basement 
excavating, pavement ripping and 
loading, ditch cleaning, sloping and 
grading, back filling, and snow re- 
moval. By superimposing sketches of 
the telescopic boom over a human arm 
and hand, the “arm action” of the 
radically new design is brought out, 

Today the distribution program is 
well set in 30 states, but the job of 
appoirting distributors continues in 
the mountain states and the Pacific 
Northwest, so that areas of represen- 
tation will widen steadily. With more 
than 50 machines already in service, 
actual distribution of the product is 
now well launched. As indicated, sales 
in this field will be entirely through 
distributorships and dealers, since cori- 
struction equipment is totally differ- 
ent from machine tools and such agents 
have the necessary contacts for mak- 
ing sales. 

It goes without saying, that sales 
and advertising activity will grow 
with the expansion of the distribution 
system and the attendant increase in 
production to meet demands. Manu- 
facture and sale of the Gradall earth 
mover marks Warner & Swasey’s first 
major move in a new policy committed 
to product diversification. While ma- 
chine tools will continue to be the 
company’s number-one consideration, 
the addition of other well adapted 
lines will serve to take up the slack 
and enable the organization to make 
full use of its greatly expanded facil- 
ities. Hereafter, the name of Warner & 
Swasey will be carried to new fields of 
endeavor, but the same sound policy 
of precision engineering will apply to 
its production and sales activities. 


Press Shop Monthly to Make Debut 


American Trade Magazines, Chicago, 

| introduce Valet, a new national 

nthly designed for press shops and 
tailors, which will make its debut before 
the end of the year. 

The new publication will be launched 
with a minimum guaranteed circulation of 
40,000. Format will be pocket-size, 5 by 


ches 


Connell Joins Putman 


lames W. Connell, formerly of Dresser 
Industries, has joined the sales staff of 
Putman Publishing Company, Chicago. 
He will represent the company in the 
Cleveland area 


Transcon Appoints Webster Agency 
Transcon Lines, Los Angeles trucking 
pany, has appointed R. W. Webster 


agency to handle its advertising. 


78% voted “YES” 


WHEN WE ASKED OUR READERS IN A NATIONWIDE SURVEY 


““SHALL WE MAINTAIN OUR PRESENT SIZE?” 


We Polled 6720 Subscribers. 2016—over 30%—Replied. 
78.2% Voted for Continuance of our Present Digest Size. 


They Say: 
“Ideal in its present form.” 
“Just right for useful and efficient service.” 
“Permits easy filing.” 
“Handy to carry in dash compartment of our service car.” 
“Don’t change it.” 
“Very compact, interesting, educational.” 
“The only magazine I RE-READ.” 


So, We Will Continue to Please our Readers with our Pres- 
ent Handy, Easy-to-Read Little Magazine, 


POCKET-SIZE...TO SUIT YOU 


Pocket-Size is preferred by our readers. Their preferences 
in the make-up and content of BUTANE-PROPANE News 
have guided our growth. BUTANE-PROPANE News is the 
original publication for the LP-Gas Industry. It is the only 
publication with an audited circulation, and is first in circu- 
lation, advertising and editorial leadership. You need only 
this one publication to achieve industry coverage. Adver- 
tising prepared for this coverage should be designed to fit 
the format of BUTANE-PROPANE News. 


BUTANE-PROPANE News 


atl jaley Nile), e)ii ia - 


1709 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 14 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 
NEW YORK 17 NC Ok DALLAS 8 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 1064 Peoples Gas Bidg. 2411 Nicholson Dr. 











LOOK FOR eobeerys 


‘Industrial 


THIS EMBLEM Gee 





When yeu see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book. it means you can find facts on the publication's editorial 
services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar information, 
adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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auil Results? 


Michigan Tool Co., Cone- 

Drive Div., is getting more 

and greater “recognaie’, 0 

the advantages of Cone~ ee 
gearing --- with ads “eo 
“simply can't be missed in 
Design News. 

get the kind of 
they really want 
e 84 per ad... 
urther sell- 
rently 


And they 
inquiries 
. averag 


thus locating for f 
ing the prospects cur 
most interested. 

an get Results with 


Design News. 


You c 


Send for “20 
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Want proof? 
Case Studies. 


NO MAN IS 
GOING TO TELL 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! 


You're right, brother . you're 
absolutely right. No man is going to 
tell you about your business. But if 
advertising has anything to do with 
your business, I’m going to tell you 
about mine. 


Advertising can do a lot for your 
business. Advertising properly pre- 


pared—properly priced—can do just 
what you want it to doa—MAKE 
MORE SALES. 


Inquire about the Kencliffe Plan. 
An advertising program that lays it 
down in Brass tack language just 
how much we can do for so much. 
Pre-quoted advertising costs have 
been a specialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (which is practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a reasonable job) — and, 
brother—we work. Give us a jingle 
SU Perior 8088—or write 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 


RADIO—SPACE—DIRECT MAIL 
664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Books 









——for Marketing Men 


Basic Reading Course 
for Advertising Men 


REQUENTLY Inpustriat Mar- 

KETING’S readers ask for a book list 
helpful in giving junior advertising 
men and women a basic education for 
their jobs. The following list was de- 
veloped from the hundreds of volumes 
contained in the library of Advertising 
Most of the books 


are recognized leaders in their special 


Publications, Inc. 


fields, and are perennial repeat sellers 
for their publishers. 

With a few exceptions, the books 
belong in the reference library of any 
advertising department or agency. The 
“out-of-print” editions are available 
in most large public, business or uni- 
versity libraries. 

The required for the 
entire shelf totals less than $100. Be- 
cause each book requires fairly inten- 
sive study and frequent re-reading, it 
is suggested that the student or work- 
ing advertising man select a few at 


investment 


a time by title, working to other books 
in the sequence that comes closest to 
meeting a job’s requirements. Sug- 
addition will be 
BURNETT. 


gestions for any 


welcomed.—Hal 


1, SURVEY OF CAREERS IN AD- 
VERTISING 
Woolf, GETTING A JOB IN AD- 
VERTISING, The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York, 1946, $2. 
MARKETING, GENERAL 
Clark, PRINCIPLES OF MARKET- 
ING, The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, 1922, 
32, 42, $4.50. 
Borden, ADVERTISING IN OUR 
ECONOMY, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, 1945, $3.50 
MARKETING BY 
TURERS, Richard D 
332 S. Michigan Ave., 
1946, $5. 
3. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING DE- 
TERMINATION, National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, 1944, $1. 

Elder, FUNDAMENTALS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, Mc: 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, 1935, 
$3 

4. GENERAL ADVERTISING 

BACKGROUND 
Gundlach, FACTS AND FETISHES 
IN ADVERTISING, 


N 


MANUFAC- 
Irwin, Inc., 
Chicago 4, 


Consoli- 
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N 


dated Book Publishers, 
1931 (out of print). 

Hepner, EFFECTIVE ADVERTIS 
ING, McGraw-Hill Book CG 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, 1941, $5. 


Chica 


Sandage, ADVERTISING THE 
ORY @& PRACTICE, Business 
Publications, Inc., 332 S. Michi 


gan Ave., Chicago, 1936, $4.50 
ADVERTISING COPY 
Bedell, HOW TO WRITE ADVER. 
TISING THAT SELLS, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, 1940, $4.50 


Miller, HOW ADVERTISING IS 
WRITTEN AND WHY, M 


Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, 1945, 
$1.85. 

Lockwood, INDUSTRIAL ADVER 
TISING COPY, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, 1929, $3. 

Flesch, THE ART OF PLAIN 
TALK, Harper & Brothers, 49 E 
33rd St., New York, 1946, $2.50 

Kennedy, INTENSIVE ADVER 
TISING, The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
Y ork. 

ADVERTISING ART, LAYOUT 
AND PRODUCTION 

De Lopatecki, ADVERTISING 
LAYOUT & TYPOGRAPHY, 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York, 1935, $3. 


Ettenberg, TYPE FOR BOOKS 
AND ADVERTISING, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 250 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, 1947, $6 


Stanley, THE TECHNIQUE OF 
ADVERTISING PRODUC 
TION, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 


Fifth Ave., New York, 1940, $9 
MARKET RESEARCH METHODS 
Brown, MARKET RESEARCH @ 

ANALYSIS, Ronald Press, 15 E 

26th St., New York, 1937, $4.50 
American Marketing Association, 

THE TECHNIQUE OF MAR 

KETING RESEARCH, McGraw 

Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 18, 1937, $4 
Blankenship, CONSUMER @& OPIN 

ION RESEARCH, Harper & 

Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 

York, 1943, $3. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Wright, PUBLIC RELATIONS 

FOR BUSINESS, Whittlesey 

House (McGraw-Hill), 330 W 

42nd St., New York 18, 1939, $3 
Burnett, YOU AND YOUR PUB 

LIC, Harper & Brothers, 49 E 

33rd St., New York, 1943, $ 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Scott, PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVER 

TISING, Dodd-Mead & Co., 432 

Faqurth Ave., New York, 32 

(latest edition), $2.50. 
Poffenberger, PSYCHOLOGY IN 














NG 
LY 





0. 


ADVERTISING, McGraw- Hill 
Book Company, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, 1932, $95. 

ADVERTISING IDEAS 
CREATION 

Young, A TECHNIQUE FOR PRO- 
DUCING IDEAS, Advertising 
Publications, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, 1944, $1. 

Young, DIARY OF AN AD MAN, 
Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 1944, $3. 

Wiseman, THE ANATOMY OF 
ADVERTISING, Harper @ 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York, 1945, $4 

MEDIA SELECTION 

Duffy, ADVERTISING MEDIA @ 
MARKETS, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, 1939, 
$5. 

STATISTICS 

Patton & Tebbett, ECO- 
NOMIC STATISTICS, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, 1939, $4. 

Arkin & Colton, AN OUTLINE OF 
STATISTICAL METHODS, 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., Fifth Ave., 
at 18th St., New York, 1939, $1. 

Brown, THE USE OF STATISTI- 
CAL TECHNIQUES IN CER- 
TAIN PROBLEMS OF MARKET 
RESEARCH, Graduate School of 

Administration, Harvard 
University, Soldiers Field, Boston, 
Mass., 1935, $1 

Zeisel, SAY IT WITH FIGURES, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, 1947, $3 


AND 


Crum, 


Business 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

Crain, Jr. TEACHER OF BUSI- 
NESS, Advertising Publications, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
1944, $1. 


Hopkins, MY LIFE IN ADVERTIS- 
ING, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York, 1927, $1 
(Out of print; available in most 
libraries and many second hand 


stores). 

Johnson & Lynch, THE SALES 
STRATEGY OF JOHN H. PAT- 
TERSON, The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 4660 
Chicago, 1932 (Out of print). 

TO SALES MANAGEMENT 

Tosdal, 
SALES 
Graw-Hill 
W. 42nd St., 
$3.50. 

WRITING 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, ON THE 
ART OF WRITING (Out of 
print). 


MANAGEMENT, Mce- 
Book Company, 330 
New York 18, 1933, 


Western Electric Elects Bracken 


} 


tanley Bracken, executive - vice-presi 


t of Western Electric Company, New 


k, has been elected president to suc 
Clarence G. Stoll who is retiring 


Stanley Appointed Ad Director 


W 
P 


R 
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rthur R. Stanley, Jr., 
Dodge Corporation, has been ap 
ted advertising director of Building 
rter & Realty News. 


formerly of F 








Ravenswood Ave ® | 


INTRODUCTION TO | 


| 


PASSENGER CAR MANUFACTURERS 
TRUCK MANUFACTURERS 


_ TRACTOR MANUFACTURERS 





LOOK 





AT THIS VERTICAL PUBLICATION’S 






AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 
PARTS MANUFACTURERS 
RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURERS 
ENGINE MANUFACTURERS 


BODY MANUFACTURERS 


BUS MANUFACTURERS 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 










PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT M’F’RS. 
MATERIAL PRODUCERS 


PETROLEUM PRODUCERS 
EARTH MOVING EQUIP. M’F’RS. 
FLEET OPERATORS 


OVER 3500 FACTORIES 


CIRCULATION 
OVER 18,000 


TO SELL THE AUTOMOTIVE 
MANUFACTURING MARKET 


USE “OME Journal 


Official Publication of the Society o 


29 West 39th Street, 


Zz > ADVERTISING 


AGENCY 


\ EXECUTIVE: 
DEALERS WANT ALL 
the information you 
can give them itn your 
al alcte be 

rWalaltien 


‘toh iel(one my olelel-s) 
uled for the 
STelaiticiay 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
© (Closing October Ist) 


Automotive I NQINEEYS 


New York 18, N.Y. 











SALES MANAGER’S 
ASSISTANT 


A real opportunity for a man who is 
(1) experienced in sales operations 
A fine future open with long estab- 
lished maker of fastening devices. 
through industrial supply outlets; (2) 
an able sales correspondent; (3) free 
to travel out of New York head- 
quarters occasionally; (4) willing to 
“work up” to a major executive post. 
Salary open. Write fully about your 
background. Enclose photo.  Inter- 
view in New York, expenses paid, 
Box 393, Industrial Marketing, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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News.” 
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Design News. 
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Sell in the Wood- 
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ture Manufacturing 
Industry 
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sured results. 
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The Copy Chasers 


pend to this report a collection of ads 
layout 
styles considered by us to have merit. 

We like because of the 
large type for the fast reader. (See 


demonstrating a variety of 


Alemite’s 


“Gallery.”’) 

Wyandotte Chemical Corporation’s 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories’ for 
the dramatic handling of a minimum 
number of elements without resorting 
to straight cut-caption-copy-sig. (See 
“Gallery.’”’) 

Railway Agency’s, Ran- 
dolph Industrial 
Tape Corporation’s for effective han- 


Express 
Laboratories, and 


dling of numerous elements in small 
space. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Chevrolet’s for a wonderful exam- 
ple of handling many elements in large 


space. (See “Gallery.”) 


Answering Our Mail 

K. L. V-A. 
necessary when addressing an indus- 
trial market to “ask for the order” 
as it is when addressing the average 


We wonder if it’s as 


consumer who, apparently, may not 
think of sending a postcard now un- 
Seems to us that the 
smart 


less ordered to. 


average man in industry is 
enough to know that he can get “fur- 
ther 


interests him. 


information” on anything that 
So we see much less 
need in our branch of the business for 
hitting him on the head with a plug 
Your ad tells about a prod- 
uct that fills a specific need; if the 


for action. 


reader has such a need, he'll write in,- 


whether you try to wheedle him into 
an inquiry or not. It may even be 
that when too 
much emphasis is put on the puller. 


effectiveness is lost 


Good ad. 
M. B. H. 
ardizing on the left hand side of your 
spreads. Theoretically at least, it gives 
the right hand page all the more diffi- 
cult a job to persuade the reader that 
Don’t 
like the layout, anyway, even as a 
shot. The dealer ads are 
swell, as we think we've said before. 


We see no point in stand- 


he hasn’t already seen the ad. 
one-time 
Rockwell Joins Modern Railroads 


Jack Rockwell has been central man- 
ager of Modern Railroads, Chicago. 





SALES REPRESENTATION 
for 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 

Manufacturer's agent desires line ... 
metals, tools, materials, or intangibles 
Nine years practical toolmaking, 17 
years’ sales experience. Write Box 397, 
Industrial Marketing, 100 E Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Il 

















An industrialist said — 
“It it essential te find meons 
fo equip workers 40 they will 
be able ta produce enough to 
Best way we know is ta send 
complete editorial data te 
Industrial Equipment News 
of the new products you haue 
pode in mind. 

Then the experienced men 
who read JEN will take 


Bill Inish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 














Continuing Survey of 


“PREFERENCES in 
INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE” 
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EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 
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ue of Atlantic Farm & Home Dealer. leading papers, respectively. 
» Rates are: Send cig 
we your copy o 
Times 1 Page 19 Page 14 Page ic Saeed 
$90 $54 $32.50 ae 
4 85.50 51.30 30.90 eRiat 
12 81 48.60 29.25 MAINTE- 
4 Colors: Standard red, $25 extra per pong 
ee ine¢ udl 
be page; each additional page, $15 extra; —3t proves 
other standard colors, $30 extra per you can 
2° f. cover all In- 

page; each additional page, $20 extra. 


: will be: 
, Times 1 Page 14 Page 14 Page ais ® 
$70 $39 $24 ria) 4U 
6 65 35 19 po No 
$ 12 60 33 18 ¢o eu 
. Designs 

















NEW Data 
on Media 











The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 


Atlantic Farm & Home Dealer 
Commencing with the October is- 


sue, Ware Bros. Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will publish the first issue 


Journal of Urology 


Effective January, 1948, new rates 


Commencing with the August, 1947 
issue, Bottini Publications, Hollywood, 
Calif., published the first issue of De- 
SIQNS, 


Rates are: 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 14 Page 
1 $185 $100 $55 
6 170 90 50 
12 150 80 45 


Colors: Standard colors, $35 extra 
per page and per color; Colors other 
than standard, $50 extra per page and 
per color. 

Closing date: Black and white, Sth 
of the month of issue; colors, 30th of 
the month preceeding issue. 


Construction (Canada) 


New rates effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
are: 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 


. = = = Market Data Books. | use it more than any 
12 120 62.50 32.50 other source of information. On two special occasions | actually 


Railroad Equipment 
New rates effective Sept. 1, 1947, 
are: 


Times 1 Page 1g Page 14 Page about worn out by the time a new edition is available.” 
1 $250 $145 $80 
6 220 125 74 _ 

12 190 115 70 W. W. French 


Colors: Standard red, yellow, blue, 
$75 extra per page per color; addition- 
al Pages in same form, same color, $20 
extra. 


How to beat 


“Cold Turkey Selling ! 


Give your men plenty of “live” leads to call on! 
You can get more of such leads, quicker and at least cost, by placing your 
advertising in 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


It goes direct to 88,403 “Keymen” in every field of 
Industry 29,969 more than the nearest competitor 
in the field. 

The cost per 1000 readers, for 1/9 page space, is $1.64 
per thousand, as compared with $1.93 and 
$2.05 per thousand for the other two 



































dustry at 
one low cost. 























Industrial Maintenance 


3623-27 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











“I couldn't keep house without the 


placed contracts with publications advertising in your book who 
were not contacting me. | cannot imagine how an industrial ad- 
vertising manager could do without the combination of Indus- 
trial Marketing and The Market Data Book. My book is generally 


Director of Sales Promotion 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “pins” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 


Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-the- 
spot’’service is avail- 
able for all merchan- 
dising needs at minimum cost. 


txport Advertising 


Wirn export 
counsel in New 
York, latest in- 
formation is as- 
ured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


vn 


Industrial Publicity 
Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed tor 
maximum visi- 
bility and turn- 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


+ 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 





% ADVERTISING 
# %60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


+ 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continente! Agency Network 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1108. Facts on Waterfront Industry, 
Marine Terminal and 
Construction Market 

This brochure, published by World 

Ports, presents the market story of the 

American waterfront industries. It out- 

lines who must be sold in this market and 

the approximate size of the market. There 
are figures on proposed expenditures of 
various large ports in this country. The 
brochure also points out significant facts 
on the editorial contents of World Ports. 


1109. Index of Training Films 

A revised index of 16 and 35 mm. mo- 
tion pictures and slidefilms available for 
industrial training use. Prepared by the 
editors of Business Screen for Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, it describes 
and classifies by industry more than 2,000 
selected and currently available films. The 
128-page booklet industry from 
aviation to woodworking. In addition, 
it includes such special interests of 
workers and management groups as 
human relations, production methods and 
time and motion study. 


covers 


1110. Ten Ways to Measure 
Advertising Effectiveness 
in Business Papers 
Published by Associated Business Pa- 
pers, New York, this booklet describes 10 
time-proven tests of advertising effective- 
ness. These tests are designed to do two 
things—give a tangible evidence of the 
effect of advertising expenditures, and 
show the need for determining an ade- 
quate and valid objective before attempt- 
ing to write copy. Some of the methods 
are obvious; others not so well-known. 


1111. Preparing Effective Printed 
Matter for Latin America 


This 24-page brochure points out some 
of the major problems that arise in pre- 
paring sound advertising material for the 
Latin American market. John Maher 
Printing Company, Chicago, is the pub- 
lisher. It discusses such problems as 
original writing translation—how 
many languages are needed—writing copy 
for translation—and selecting the trans- 
lator. Another section covers catalogs and 


versus 


direct mail 


1112. The Most Important People 
in Latin America 

Results of a survey conducted among 
readers of Time's Latin American edi- 
all 20 Latin American republics 
and the colonies. It tells who they are, 
what they buy, and the buying they influ- 
ence both consumer and _ industrial. 


tion in 


RESEARCH 


There are data on their incomes, age, 
family status, social life, business life, and 
buying habits. 
1113. Story of the Chemical 
Process Industries 

Facts and figures on the chemical 
process industries market together with in 
formation on the editorial coverage of 
Chemical Industries. The booklet de- 
fines the extent of the market, and shows 
what goods and services the process in- 
dustries buy. It gives the estimated num 
ber of plants in the industries and breaks 
them down into industry groups. There 
are estimates on purchases of goods and 
services for 1947 and for the five year 
period, 1947-1951. 


1114. Automobile Facts and Figures 

The 27th edition of this series—and 
the first issued since the end of the war. 
Publisher is Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Detroit. It contains statis- 
tical data dropped during the war, and 
carries many series back to 1941 to fill 
in gaps. Charts and graphs present data 
on automobile production, employment, 
taxes, registrations and use. There are 
also figures on vehicle mileage construc’ 
tion and trafic accidents. 


1115. Farm Equipment Jobbers 
and Distributors 

Farm Implement News is the publisher 
of this booklet listing more than 750 farm 
equipment jobbers and distributors in the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii. The 
listing is compiled from trade contacts of 
this publication. It is broken down by 
states and cities. 


1116. The Tourist Court Market 
This is a brochure, published by Tour 
ist Court Journal, presenting results of a 
recent survey conducted among U. 5 
tourist courts. It includes statistics on 
size, construction, heating and cooling 
systems, furniture and fixtures, and laun 
dry and cleaning facilities. There is an 
alphabetical index of the products de- 
manded in this fast-growing new market 


1117. Results of National Survey 
on Hotel Rehabilitation 

This 96-page booklet gives a picture o! 
the hotel market—what hotels plan to buy 
and the amount of money they will spend 
in the next three years for rehabilitation. 
The market picture is based on a survey 
made by C. C. Chapelle Company, Chr 
cago, for Hotel Monthly. It indicates 
when and where rehabilitation will start 
and what products will be needed. There 
is a breakdown of hotels by number of 
rooms. ~ 


° Useful information compiled by publishers and others can be secured 
without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publishers. 
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